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THE SECURITY SITUATION IN THE SYRIAN ARAB RE- 
PUBLIC-IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AND U.S. POLICY OPTIONS 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, July 17, 2013. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Howard P. “Buck” 
McKeon (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” MCKEON, 

A REPRESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA, CHAIRMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Good morning, 
ladies and gentlemen. The House Armed Services Committee meets 
to receive testimony from independent experts on the security situ- 
ation in Syria. Today we have with us Ambassador Fred Hof, Mr. 
Elliott Abrams, Ms. Mona Yacoubian, and they are going to provide 
their insights into the conflict in Syria. Thank you all for joining 
us here today. 

We are now in the third year of the conflict in Syria. The United 
States estimates that at least 93,000 Syrians have died. Addition- 
ally, the Obama administration has finally confirmed the Intel- 
ligence Community’s assessment that the Assad regime has used 
chemical weapons, including the nerve agent sarin, against the op- 
position multiple times in the last year. With the now verified use 
of chemical weapons, a stated red line by the Obama administra- 
tion, and a mounting humanitarian crisis, increased regional insta- 
bility, spreading sectarian violence, the trajectory of the conflict in 
Syria appears to be heading in the wrong direction in an already 
unstable region, threatening U.S. interests. Moreover, a recent 
string of military gains by the Assad regime, supported by Iran and 
Hezbollah, has fueled the perception that Assad is winning. Mean- 
while, the United States has a largely incoherent and disjointed 
policy to address the situation in Syria. 

Whether one is in favor of or rejects the idea of U.S. military 
intervention in this crisis, it remains critically important that this 
committee continues to gain a comprehensive understanding of the 
military options that may be available to address the conflict in 
Syria, to include the objectives, limitations, and risks of each. Be- 
cause the U.S. has vital national security interests at stake and 
our warfighters might once again be tasked with a complicated 
mission in a time of fiscal austerity, our panel of experts will pro- 
vide further insight into the U.S. policy options, and I look forward 
to your testimony. 


( 1 ) 
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Mr. Smith. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McKeon can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 41.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. ADAM SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

WASHINGTON, RANKING MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate our panelists 
being here. I look forward to their testimony and any ideas they 
have on how to deal with what is an enormously complex series of 
challenges. I think the chairman laid out correctly how important 
the region is and how large the humanitarian crisis is right now 
in Syria. An increasingly ethno-sectarian civil war has led to 
deaths of nearly 100,000 people. Millions more have been displaced 
or fled Syria. The Assad regime is brutal to its own people, not le- 
gitimate. 

We need a legitimate government in Syria, and I think we all 
agree on those points. The troubling thing is what do we do about 
it. And I think one of the most important policy shifts that we need 
to understand as a country is the limitations on what the U.S. can 
do. Our military cannot simply plop down anywhere in the world 
and fix a situation. Oftentimes it can make it worse and certainly 
comes at great cost in terms of lives and in terms of resources for 
the U.S., and my personal opinion is that Syria is one of those 
places we should be very, very careful about. 

I have not yet seen a plan that shows what our military can do 
to improve the situation. We do not have reliable partners in Syria 
that we can work with. It is a constantly changing, evolving, and 
difficult to assess situation. Sending arms into that does not strike 
me as a positive idea, and certainly, you know, military involve- 
ment on behalf of the U.S., I have not seen a plan that shows that 
that will improve the situation. 

Regrettably that leaves us with a diplomatic track. I mean, it is 
clear what we want. We want the Assad regime to step down and 
a reasonably stable government to replace it that has the support 
of the Syrian people, and that is easy to say, very difficult to 
achieve. We have important partners in the region, including Jor- 
dan and Israel. We should work as closely as possible with them 
to try and find a reasonable alternative, but this is going to be a 
difficult problem. I don’t see a solution to it anytime soon. I believe 
the U.S. just needs to be careful not to make it worse and not to 
leap before we look. 

But I look forward to the testimony of the experts to give us any 
further ideas on how we should proceed with our policy, and I 
thank the chairman for holding this hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Smith can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 43.] 

The Chairman. Each of you has a very impressive resume. I am 
not going to read it. But you have extensive knowledge on the sub- 
ject that you are going to cover. We really appreciate you taking 
the time to be with us today. Let’s start with Mr. Abrams. 
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STATEMENT OF ELLIOTT ABRAMS, SENIOR FELLOW FOR MID- 
DLE EASTERN STUDIES, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. Abrams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this invitation. I will try to be brief. You have got my 
written testimony. 

The Chairman. All of your written testimonies will be inserted 
in the record without objection. Thank you. 

Mr. Abrams. Thank you. There is a humanitarian disaster in 
Syria, we all know that. Nearly 100,000 people dead, about a mil- 
lion refugees, perhaps a million one, and perhaps 4 million dis- 
placed persons, and we are addressing that through U.N. [United 
Nations] agencies and other bodies. The question is whether we 
need to do more, whether to support the rebels or even use military 
force. In my view, the answer to those questions is yes because oth- 
erwise what we face in Syria is an Iranian victory, an Iranian vic- 
tory that would be a great blow to U.S. interests. 

The continuation of the conflict is itself a threat to U.S. interests 
and U.S. allies. There are more than half a million refugees in Jor- 
dan, which is a potential source of great instability there, and it 
is growing. I remember talking to the King and others when it was 
100,000, 200,000, they feared it would be 250. Now the fear is of 
a million refugees. And as the conflict continues, more and more 
jihadis arrive in Syria, and we have to wonder about their role not 
just today but tomorrow, after the conflict, in Lebanon or in Jordan 
or on the Syrian-Israeli border. But I think the worst effect would 
be our defeat by Iran, and that is exactly how it would be seen in 
the region and around the world. On one side Iran, Hezbollah, and 
Russia supporting Assad, on the other side supposedly the United 
States, the Europeans, and our Sunni Arab friends in the Gulf sup- 
porting the rebels, opposing Assad. 

Does it matter who wins? I think it does because around the 
world but especially in the region our friends and our enemies are 
going to judge our willpower, and they are going to judge our influ- 
ence, and they are going to judge our power by the outcome of this 
conflict. Should we prevail and the Assad regime be replaced by a 
Sunni regime oriented towards Syria’s Sunni neighbors like Jordan 
and Turkey, it is a huge defeat for Iran and Hezbollah and Russia. 
Such a defeat for Hezbollah, a terrorist group with global reach, is 
very much in our interests, but even more importantly the rise of 
Iranian power in the region would have been seen to be stopped 
if the Assad regime falls. That is hugely important. Syria is Iran’s 
only Arab ally. It provides Iran with Mediterranean ports and a 
land bridge to Hezbollah and Lebanon and through Hezbollah, a 
border with Israel. That all changes if Assad falls. 

What happens if we decide this game is not worth playing and 
the war goes on until Assad more or less crushes the rebellion? 
First, many more refugees threatening the stability of Jordan and 
Lebanon. Iranian ascendancy, strengthening Hezbollah inside Leb- 
anon and strengthening Iran throughout the Middle East. An 
emboldened Iran, seeing a lack of American desire to confront it is 
logically more likely to become more aggressive in Bahrain, watch 
out for the future of the 5th Fleet, in Saudi Arabia’s eastern prov- 
ince, which is heavily Shi’a, and in its own nuclear program. Surely 
a display of a lack of American willpower in Syria is going to per- 
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suade many Iranian officials that we may say all options are on the 
table but in reality they are not. 

So what should we do to prevent an Iranian and Hezbollah vic- 
tory? First, I do think we have waited too long to provide military 
help to the rebels, a view that in a sense I share with former Sec- 
retary of State Clinton and former Secretary of Defense Gates who 
over the past year before they left office favored that kind of aid, 
a position that the President rejected. I believe we should step up 
the flow of weaponry to prevent their defeat as the weaponry flows 
in from Russia basically to the Assad side. 

I know people say we have no side, there is just jihadis, and it 
is true that there are plenty of them there and more of them as 
time goes by. To me that is all the more reason to strengthen those 
on the rebel side who are Syrians and who are not jihadis, not only 
so that they win and win faster but so that they are more powerful 
when the conflict is over. 

I don’t favor, secondly, a no-fly zone. I think that is a formula 
for a long-term and difficult commitment of American military re- 
sources. What I do favor is a one-time strike at Assad’s air assets 
and air bases. If we eliminate or greatly weaken Assad’s ability to 
use air power, we will significantly tilt the battlefield toward the 
rebels. We will do it militarily, psychologically, and politically. That 
seems to be the position if the news reports are right, and they 
have not been denied, that Secretary of State Kerry recently took. 

There is an objection that this strike is impractical, can’t be 
done, too dangerous, air defenses of Syria impregnable. You know, 
my answer to that is, tell that to the Israelis who have been able 
to strike inside Syria three times that we know of. How is it pos- 
sible that they can do it and we, with our stealth technology and 
with the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, we can’t do it? I just, 
frankly, don’t believe it. 

Mr. Smith said he hadn’t seen a military plan. I think this com- 
mittee should demand a military plan, secretly obviously, but if you 
haven’t seen a military plan, it is because the military doesn’t want 
to give you one. They should be forced to give you a sensible one, 
not with General Dempsey’s 700 sorties, frankly, but a serious one 
that looks at what the Israelis have done, and says here is what 
we can do. 

The second objection is we can’t act without a Security Council 
resolution. You know, we went through this in the Balkans in 1995 
and 1998, and President Clinton made I think what was the right 
decision in 1998 in Bosnia when he used American military power 
for national security and humanitarian reasons without a U.N. Se- 
curity Council resolution. The question I would put is if for our na- 
tional interests we need to do this, if that is the decision you reach, 
will you allow Vladimir Putin to stop you in the U.N. Security 
Council? 

This clock is not telling me my 5 minutes are up, but they must 
be just about up, so let me hope that I can address some of the 
questions that these comments give rise to, and thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for inviting me and inviting me to be part of a panel 
that is as distinguished as Ms. Yacoubian and Ambassador Hof. 
Thanks. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Abrams can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 45.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Ambassador. 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR FREDERIC C. HOF, SENIOR FEL- 
LOW, RAFIK HARIRI CENTER FOR THE MIDDLE EAST, AT- 
LANTIC COUNCIL 

Mr. Hof. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smith, members of the committee, 
thank you very much for inviting me today. I hope to be of some 
use to you in your deliberations. You have my statement, and I will 
follow the example of Elliott Abrams and just hit some of the high- 
lights of mine. 

What are our national security interests in Syria? 

The Chairman. Mr. Ambassador 

Mr. Hof. Yes? 

The Chairman. Could you speak directly into the microphone? 
We are having a little trouble hearing. 

Mr. Hof. Is that better? 

The Chairman. That is better. 

Mr. Hof. Okay. What are our national security interests in 
Syria? What is it we want to achieve? How should we go about try- 
ing to get what it is we want? President Obama has suggested that 
it is the effects of regime-inspired chaos on Syria’s neighbors that 
engages, quote, the serious interests, unquote, of the U.S. in the 
Syrian crisis. Among these neighbors is a NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] ally, Turkey; a close security partner, Jordan; 
a country whose independence and well-being we have always tried 
to support, Lebanon; and a country where many Americans have 
recently made the ultimate sacrifice, Iraq. All of these countries, 
some more than others, are being swamped by refugees and associ- 
ated resource and security problems by the Assad regime’s practice 
of hammering rebel-held populated areas with artillery, with air- 
craft, and occasionally even with Scud missiles. 

It is a terror campaign that makes no pretense of seeking mili- 
tary targets. The regime’s objective is that of a terrorist, to per- 
suade civilians through the application of random deadly violence 
to make decisions at the expense of one’s enemy. Beyond the four 
countries being directly victimized by regime terror, Israel’s inter- 
ests are engaged by the spillover of violence into the Golan Heights 
and the threat to Jordan’s security. Even Egypt, in the midst of its 
own chaos and turmoil, is providing a refuge to tens of thousands 
of Syrians. 

If our interest centers on allies and friends in the region, what 
are our objectives? Three — in my view, three come to mind. First 
would be the enhanced security and stability of regional allies and 
friends in the face of Syria’s chaos and the Assad regime’s tactics 
of mass terror; the second would be political transition in Syria 
away from the regime, including the removal from Syria of all Iran- 
related military elements, including Hezbollah and A1 Qaeda affili- 
ates; and, third, the replacement of the Assad regime with an in- 
clusive national unity government, one committed internally to re- 
covery, reconciliation, accountability, reform, and rule of law, one 
committed externally to regional peace and stability. Across the 
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range of these objectives there would be a constant updating of con- 
tingency plans related to weapons of mass destruction. 

Now, as I said, the key problem affecting allies and friends is the 
regime’s mass terror campaign against vulnerable populations. 
Ending it should be our top priority, and diplomacy is always the 
first weapon of choice. The U.N.’s Independent International Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Syria recently reported that the regime’s tac- 
tics, quote, constitute crimes against humanity, war crimes, and 
gross violations of international human rights law, unquote. If we 
are not already doing so on an insistent, sustained basis, we should 
be urging Moscow to rein in its client. We should make it clear to 
Russia that if the terror campaign subverting our allies and friends 
does not stop, we will reserve the right to take steps we deem ap- 
propriate to secure our interests. 

To the extent we consider military options at all in connection 
with Syria, it should be, in my view, in the context of helping allies 
and friends secure themselves from the regime’s murderous tactics. 
We would not under any circumstances want American boots on 
the ground in Syria. We would not wish to consider unmanned or 
manned aerial systems entering Syrian airspace, and unless and 
until we are persuaded that the peaceful diplomatic campaign has 
run its course unsuccessfully. Even then we would still have the 
option of watching the terror campaign proceed unabated while 
pouring more resources into Syria’s neighbors so that they could 
better cope. 

We should keep in mind that no-fly zones would not address the 
biggest of the killers, artillery. We could not proceed with any kind 
of strike options without the full cooperation of Turkey, Jordan, 
and other key partners. Although U.N. authorization would not be 
possible, U.S. unilateralism is something to be avoided. 

As we pull out the stops diplomatically to stop the terror cam- 
paign, we should try to stabilize the situation on the ground by see- 
ing to it that vetted rebel units in Syria get what they need in 
terms of military equipment, weaponry, and training, working 
through the opposition’s Supreme Military Council. The regime has 
a well-established record of conducting massacres in places it can 
reach on the ground. Most weaponry for the mainstream opposition 
will not come from U.S. stocks, yet the U.S. should be in charge 
of the process of determining who gets what. Will all weapons ship- 
ments without fail get to the intended recipients? No. No more in 
Syria than they did in World War II when air-dropped into occu- 
pied France. The jihadists and the regime are already armed to the 
teeth. The Syrian nationalists are the ones who need the help. 
Their ability to defend territory and reverse the current momentum 
will have a direct and positive impact on refugee flows. If objectives 
and strategy are key components of foreign policy, they are life and 
death items when it comes to military operations. If American di- 
plomacy cannot stop the terror campaign, the President will need 
options to consider. He may well decide to focus on supporting the 
neighbors through increased assistance. To the extent he looks at 
military operations, he will want in the context of objectives to de- 
fine the mission as narrowly as possible: To destroy or significantly 
degrade the ability of the Assad regime to terrorize civilian popu- 
lations with artillery, military aircraft, and missiles. He will be in- 
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terested in methodologies that minimize U.S. and collateral casual- 
ties, knowing full well there are no such things as surgical strikes. 
He will want to assess carefully the likely reactions of key players, 
the regime, Iran, Hezbollah, and Russia. He will want buy-in from 
at least two of the neighbors, Turkey and Jordan. He will want to 
avoid the proverbial slippery slope. 

Syria’s revolution is not, after all, America’s to win or lose. Once 
the mission is accomplished and the mass terror campaign either 
ended or reduced significantly, the direct military role of the 
United States would be ended. If Iran, for example, elects to inter- 
vene massively in Syria, sending its army across Iraq, obviously 
new calculations in the White House, the Pentagon, and elsewhere 
will be set in motion. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there should be no illusion in any event 
that military intervention will necessarily be a silver bullet and un- 
intended consequences will be ubiquitous regardless of what one 
does or fails to do. Yet those who try to shut down the debate by 
demanding “tell me how it will end” should apply the same stand- 
ard to alternatives, especially that of passively watching develop- 
ments unfold. In an era of diminishing defense resources brought 
about in part by sequestration and at a time when a tiny percent- 
age of Americans bear the burden of defending this country, we 
should not be going out of our way to search for ways to apply mili- 
tary force in various parts of the globe. If we elect to act with ki- 
netic lethality in Syria, the objective should be tied tightly to the 
situations our allies and friends find themselves in as a result of 
the Assad regime’s survival tactics. 

The question is not one of the United States taking ownership 
of Syria’s future. That future belongs to Syrians. Our main task is 
to decide what we want and how to go about getting it, keeping in 
mind that supporting allies and friends is where American national 
interests are surely engaged in the case of Syria. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hof can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 53.] 

The Chairman. Ms. Yacoubian. 

STATEMENT OF MONA YACOUBIAN, SENIOR ADVISOR, MIDDLE 
EAST, THE STIMSON CENTER 

Ms. Yacoubian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, for inviting me to speak this morning. I very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity to address the complex topic of the secu- 
rity situation in Syria and its implications for the United States. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you the same thing, if you could 
move that microphone. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Okay. Is that better? 

The Chairman. That is better. Thank you. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Okay. I would like to make three points this 
morning in my first remarks. First, the Syrian uprising I think, as 
has already been noted, has evolved from peaceful protests to a sec- 
tarian civil war with significant regional spillover. The conflict has 
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resulted in a humanitarian catastrophe. The military situation on 
the ground suggests that Syria’s civil war could endure for years. 

Over the past few months the Syrian Army has consolidated its 
control over some key areas. However, Syria will not return to the 
status quo ante. Vast swaths of Syrian territory remain largely out 
of the regime’s control and under the sway of proliferating armed 
^oups. However, rebel groups remain unahle to coalesce and con- 
tinue to lack unified command and control structures. Radical ele- 
ments have heen gaining ground, imposing their harsh version of 
Islamic rule on civilian populations. Armed groups inside Syria are 
growing more fractious and have increasingly started to turn their 
arms on each other. Numerous reports indicate an increasing num- 
ber of foreign fighters in Syria. The net effect of both regime and 
rebel actions suggests that Syria is entrenched in a protracted mili- 
tary stalemate with neither the regime nor the rebels emerging vic- 
torious. No military solution exists. Instead the resolution will have 
to be political, coming via negotiations. 

Second, the United States has significant national security inter- 
ests in Syria. Syria’s geostrategic location, its growing importance 
as a jihadist arena, and its vast chemical weapons stockpile endow 
it with immense strategic significance. Syria borders several coun- 
tries in which the United States has major equities — Israel, Jor- 
dan, Turkey, and Iraq. The conflict’s outcome could directly impact 
their stability. Meanwhile, Syria is particularly attractive to 
jihadists, perhaps even more so than Iraq. It is a Sunni-majority 
country bordering Israel, affording jihadists a key opportunity to 
pursue their goal of a transnational caliphate that includes Jeru- 
salem. The specter of jihadist elements or the Lebanese Shiite mili- 
tant group Hezbollah gaining access to chemical weapons would 
constitute a key threat to U.S. national security interests. 

Third, while it is important to keep all options on the table, I do 
not believe the U.S. military should become further engaged in 
Syria at this point. Syria’s complexity cannot be overemphasized, 
and our on-the-ground knowledge of this conflict is very limited. 
The downside risks of various military options are considerable. 
While arming is perhaps the least expensive option and requires 
the lowest level of U.S. commitment, it is fraught with risk. Effec- 
tive vetting is very difficult, despite our growing relationship with 
elements of the Syrian armed opposition. Arming could lock us into 
a dangerous escalation dynamic by provoking commensurate in- 
creases in arms to the regime. From a civilian protection stand- 
point, arming is perhaps the worst option, presenting the greatest 
risk of civilian harm. And finally, flooding Syria with arms today 
will make post-conflict stability and reconstruction significantly 
more difficult. 

Enforcing a no-fly zone or establishing humanitarian safe zones 
requires a much more significant investment of U.S. resources. The 
potential for unintended consequences would be high, as this option 
could be long and messy and still not guarantee civilian safety. The 
potential for mission creep is significant. Numerous questions arise 
surrounding the extent and duration of these options. Regime 
change in Syria could emerge as a necessary next step, dramati- 
cally increasing the stakes for the United States. While I remain 
skeptical about the effectiveness of military options, I do believe 
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that the limited use of force could be an effective lever for moving 
Syria towards negotiation. 

Circumstances could arise in which the limited use of force, spe- 
cifically targeted air strikes, may alter the strategic calculation of 
key players on the ground and pave the way toward negotiations. 
Of course, the risks of air strikes are also significant. To minimize 
these risks, standoff weaponry should be employed. The use of sur- 
gical military strikes should necessarily be embedded in a well- 
conceived political and diplomatic strategy. 

To conclude, the United States cannot afford to ignore Syria, yet 
as Fred has also said, there is no silver bullet for resolving Syria’s 
conflict. Military options are not likely to be successful unless they 
are embedded in a broader coherent strategy. While this hearing’s 
focus is on the pros and cons of greater U.S. military involvement 
in Syria, the political and diplomatic dimensions of U.S. strategy 
toward Syria should take precedence. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you for your very thoughtful com- 
ments. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Yacoubian can be found in the 
Appendix on page 67.] 

The Chairman. I remain convinced that this is very, very com- 
plicated, and as I have heard from others, there is no silver bullet, 
there is no simple answer. People say we should use diplomacy. I 
have assumed that for the last 3 years we have been doing that, 
but I don’t know what progress has been made. People say that we 
should use military force. What would that be? Air Force standoff 
weapon strikes? All of those cost money and have risks. At a time 
when we are cutting a trillion dollars out of our defense, cutting 
back, you know, a third of our aircraft are grounded now, people 
are not — they are not up to speed. We couldn’t put a man in an 
aircraft right now and say go. If we launched some of these strikes 
and maybe killed some Russians that are there, how does that es- 
calate it? If we do go in, how far are we willing to go? We are still 
in Afghanistan and supposedly negotiating a bilateral security 
agreement to leave some troops there. We know that if sequestra- 
tion continues, we will be cutting another 100,000 force out of our 
Army. Of course, this is on Syria, we are not talking about Egypt, 
but that is also in the headlines now every day, and we saw, we 
see the problems with our precipitous leave from Iraq without leav- 
ing any force behind is now, you know, greeted every day with vio- 
lence in that area. So the world is becoming more dangerous every 
day while we are cutting back our ability to do anything about 
these issues. 

So what I would like to ask, I think probably each of you agree 
that the U.S. does have national security interests. I would like if 
you could just briefly state what specifically are our national inter- 
ests in Syria. You covered some in your opening remarks, but if we 
could just, you know, name two or three, that would be helpful, and 
do you agree that the administration could be doing more to secure 
U.S. interests within the conflict in Syria and that could include 
applying military resources, and what military courses of action 
should not be deployed and why? 

Mr. Abrams. 
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Mr. Abrams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Our national security 
interests include the stability of Jordan, a long-time ally, pre- 
venting jihadis and/or Hezbollah from getting control of Syrian 
chemical weapons, preventing the Syrian regime from using chem- 
ical weapons again, and I would add preventing an Iranian victory 
that leads many countries in the region, but particularly Iran, to 
the conclusion that the United States is withdrawing from the re- 
gion and that it can safely advance its own interests, become a heg- 
emonic power in the region and safely develop nuclear weapons de- 
spite our policy that it should not be permitted to do so. 

Do you want to stop there or address the question of what 

The Chairman. Let’s do that one, and then we will — if you could 
come back to the last one. 

Mr. Hof. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think there is a range of na- 
tional security interests here, and Elliott has mentioned several of 
them. To me, there is one in particular: The stability and well- 
being of allies and friends in the region. This I think is where the 
United States needs to hang its hat and put together a strategy 
that is focused on enhancing the stability and security of our allies 
and friends in the region. That can take you in any number of di- 
rections, but I think that there is absolutely no alternative other 
than to have an objective and an accompanying strategy, and I 
think our central interest here has to do with friends and allies. 
There are others, but the danger is if we adopt some of the others 
as the centerpiece of our objectives and strategy, we are more in- 
clined, I think, to end up owning the problem. So I would — you 
know, my advice would be focus on allies and friends. That is the 
real national security interest here. 

Ms. Yacoubian. I would concur with both Elliott and Fred. I 
think in the case of Syria, it really does revolve around its 
geostrategic location. The fact that it borders so many key U.S. al- 
lies and that we are already seeing such destabilizing effects of its 
spillover, today alone I think the news reports said there were er- 
rant mortar shells that fell in the Golan, you had an assassination 
in Lebanon, continuing attacks in Iraq at a time when Iraqi sta- 
bility is already so fragile following the withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
So I think from my perspective, I would agree, it is really where 
Syria is located, the fact that there is a significant chemical weap- 
ons stockpile there, and now a growing jihadi presence, the ability 
for this conflict to destabilize the entire region, a region which is 
of immense importance to U.S. national security interests I think 
suggests that it is of critical importance that we pay close attention 
to what happens in Syria. 

The Chairman. Okay. I think you have made very good argu- 
ments to our national security interests so that we should be in- 
volved. Now militarily, what should we do and what shouldn’t we 
do? 

Mr. Abrams. Mr. Chairman, as I said in my testimony, I worry 
a good deal about a no-fly zone. Mona touched on some of the same 
questions as to why a no-fly zone — we remember this from Iraq — 
can become an extremely long-lasting and expensive and dangerous 
effort. In my view there is an option for air strikes. I am 
unpersuaded by the U.S. military position right now that, you 
know, you can’t do anything until you have done in General 
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Dempsey’s words 700 air sorties to suppress Syrian air defenses. I 
think there is an option. I think you have not been given that op- 
tion. I think the President has apparently not been given that op- 
tion because the military for very logical reasons really doesn’t 
want to do that. But I think it exists. We have the power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, we have the 6th Fleet, we have bases in 
the region, and it just strikes me as really odd for us to be in a 
position of saying, well, the Israelis have the ability to do this, but 
the United States doesn’t. You would have to choose or obviously 
the military would have to choose what are the targets in terms 
of Syrian air power, and Fred has mentioned the question of artil- 
lery, but what are reasonable targets? If one were doing a one-time 
strike for political, psychological, and military reasons, what are 
the air bases? How many fixed-wing aircraft or helicopters could 
one damage in, let us say, 1 day of strikes? 

But I am struck by the message that we leave if after 2 years 
really the position of the United States is this is all awful but, you 
know, there really isn’t anything we can do, there is literally noth- 
ing we can do. The red line the President drew was supposedly 
turned into military support for the rebels, but we read in the 
newspapers that in fact there has been no military support for the 
rebels, so we are in the position of saying we have zero options. I 
don’t think that is a position the United States is actually in, and 
I think we should frankly be asking the military to come up with 
a plan that surely can be created. 

Mr. Hof. Well, Mr. Chairman, it has been — I did some quick 
arithmetic, it has been 23 years since I wore the uniform of the 
United States Army. I am a little bit reluctant, you know, to tell 
military experts how they should go about doing the job. What is 
essential here is that our military get some guidance from the 
Commander in Chief in terms of objectives and strategy. 

You asked if there are any particular applications of force that 
ought to be avoided. I think there is a broad consensus that avoid- 
ing the insertion of American boots on the ground is important. I 
can’t conceive of any contingency where American boots on the 
ground would be required or desirable in Syria. 

A no-fly zone, extraordinarily expensive, extraordinarily resource 
rich in terms of sustaining, and as I think I mentioned in my open- 
ing comments, it does not touch the one weapon of terror that is 
driving this crisis, and that is the use of field artillery against pop- 
ulated areas. I think I would suspect that if the President, Defense 
Department, Joint Chiefs take a careful look at one potentially 
good option, it would be a series of air strikes using to the max- 
imum extent possible standoff weaponry aimed at eliminating or 
seriously degrading the ability of this regime to do the kinds of 
things that are putting our allies and friends in jeopardy. 

This is not necessarily a silver bullet. It doesn’t necessarily tilt 
the military balance on the ground significantly, but I think we 
have to keep in mind what the objective would be and in this case 
what the military mission would be. It would be to significantly — 
it would be to eliminate or significantly degrade the ability of the 
regime to conduct these mass terror operations, and it would be 
employed, in my view, only when we have satisfied ourselves that 
the diplomatic alternatives are just not there, just not working. 
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You asked, Mr. Chairman, or you commented about you pre- 
sumed that diplomacy has been going on. To the best of my knowl- 
edge — and I have been out of this business in the U.S. Government 
since September of last year — to the best of my knowledge, the em- 
phasis of our diplomacy with the Russians over the past several 
months has been on the potential reconvening of a Geneva peace 
conference. I don’t know the extent to which we have really been 
focusing with the Russians on what their client is doing inside 
Syria to imperil allies and friends of the United States. We may 
be doing it. I am not aware of it. My suggestion is if we are not 
doing it, that is really where the emphasis needs to be. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Just very briefly. Again, I would also be opposed 
to a no-fly zone because of the enormous costs, the downside risk, 
the potential for significant mission creep. As I noted in my oral 
testimony and also in my written testimony, I am also opposed to 
the option of arming the rebels for the very many reasons I laid 
out, primarily the concern and risk that arms could end up in the 
wrong hands, the potential for deeper escalation of the conflict, and 
we have already seen a si^ificant doubling down of support by 
Iran and Russia to the regime. I would argue in part because of 
the small gains that the rebels were making. So I think we risk 
getting locked into an escalatory dynamic, but I also think it is 
very important to consider the negative effect on civilian protection 
that tunneling more arms into a chaotic zone of conflict like Syria 
could have, and indeed I think if much of what we are talking 
about is understandably motivated by the moral outrage that I 
think all of us have at seeing the suffering of the Syrian people, 
I think civilian protection should be a critical element in any such 
decision. I, too, though, think that there is potentially a place for 
targeted air strikes, in part to degrade or — I don’t know about 
eliminate, but certainly degrade the regime’s ability to inflict harm, 
but I also think there is importance there, particularly if it is done, 
and I think it should be done, in alliance with others in the region 
or as part of a coalition to signal resolve about where our red lines 
are, what we are and aren’t willing to tolerate, and finally and per- 
haps maybe most importantly, I believe there could be potentially, 
depending on the choice of targets, the ability to use targeted 
strikes as a lever to try and shift the calculus of key players on the 
ground and perhaps move the conflict more toward one of negotia- 
tion because ultimately I think that is where it is going to have to 
go. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. In listening to this testimony, I think we 
are all trying to imagine a world that doesn’t exist, which is a 
world where we could, in fact, impact what is happening. As Mr. 
Abrams said, we want to win. I think that is true. I mean, there 
is no question that if the Assad regime survives as a close ally of 
Hezbollah and Iran, we would rather have the other outcome. We 
would rather Assad not be there, we would rather have a govern- 
ment in Syria that doesn’t support Hezbollah, that is not a close 
ally of Iran. We would rather have that. But what you have all 
made clear is what we would rather have is simply not on the 
table. I mean, it is not like, you know, these targeted air strikes 
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and all of this is sort of like saying well, we can’t eliminate the hor- 
net’s nest, so let’s just put a stick in it to make ourselves feel bet- 
ter, you know, because we don’t like it, we can’t just sit here and 
do anything about it because targeted air strikes are not going to 
win, okay? You know, no matter what the target, a one-time air 
strike? I mean, you know, it is probably going to wind up killing 
some civilians. It might in a minor way degrade some of Assad’s 
ability, but it certainly isn’t going to put us in a position to win. 
All it would do is to some degree perpetuate the stalemate on a 
slightly different scale. So personally from everything that you 
have said and from what we have heard from the chairman, there 
is just no good option from a military standpoint that is going to 
move us towards the win that I think we would all like to have. 
It is not going to happen, you know. Assad has the support of Iran. 
I mean, we had a tough enough time stabilizing Iraq, and Iraq had 
limited support from Iran, but it didn’t have Russia there shifting 
the weapons. And that was when our military was much, much 
more well-funded than it is right now. So I think we need to get 
off of this notion that it is frustrating to do nothing, therefore we 
have to do something. You know, a ton of instances in life you 
make a mistake when you are just frustrated by not doing any- 
thing, so just lash out in a certain way. None of what has been put 
on the table here strikes me as helpful. 

So the question I want to ask is the one point that has been 
made that I completely agree with is our allies — Turkey and Iraq 
and Jordan and Israel — and, you know, what threatens them, what 
threatens them about what is going on in Syria. Well, one of the 
biggest things that threatens them is the refugee crisis, so drop- 
ping more bombs on the population isn’t exactly going to help the 
refugee crisis, you know, and I guess to some degree what I am ar- 
guing for here is to contain the insanity as much as we can to with- 
in Syria. It is also worth pointing out that Israelis’ military strikes 
have been very targeted, and they have been targeted to a specific 
purpose, to stop the shipment of weapons in one case to Hezbollah. 
I mean, we could do that, if there was a given cache of weapons 
that we didn’t want to go from point A to point B, we could hit it. 
But it wouldn’t in any way significantly degrade Assad’s ability to, 
you know, to fight the war that he is fighting. So the Israel exam- 
ple is not helpful at all in terms of what we would be capable of 
doing. 

What could we do and what should we do to try to contain this 
within Syria? Because the other point about arming the rebels and, 
Ms. Yacoubian, I agree with you completely, those arms are bounc- 
ing all over the place. I mean, there has been reports of some of 
the arms that has been helped that were supposedly going to the 
Free Syria Movement that wound up in the hands of the Assad re- 
gime, that wound up in the hands of jihadists. You know, shuffling 
more weapons in there also doesn’t help stabilize the region. How 
can we contain this so that it doesn’t — what can we do to help the 
refugees, what can we do to help Jordan because, you know, doing 
a little pin prick on the military side that clearly won’t put us in 
a position to win, and I personally feel having, you know, talked 
to the Pentagon extensively about this, won’t even really signifi- 
cantly shift the balance of power in any way that is advantageous 
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to us. If we can get off of that and think about what our strategies 
could be to contain it to Syria, to try to protect Jordan, to try to 
protect some of our allies, I would be curious, you know, what 
thoughts you have on that. 

Mr. Abrams, I guess we will start with you. 

Mr. Abrams. Thanks, Mr. Smith. I have to say, I don’t think it 
is possible in the sense that if you have a country that comes 
under — let’s say Assad wins, comes under essentially Iranian domi- 
nation because he will owe his survival to Iran. 

Mr. Smith. Keep in mind, that is what existed up to 2 years ago. 
I mean, you mentioned, you know, Assad, his support for 
Hezbollah, his support from Iran, that was the status quo before 
this started 2 years ago. So we have lived in that world. 

Mr. Abrams. Well, I would 

Mr. Smith. Not happily, I will grant you, but we have lived in 
it. 

Mr. Abrams. Again, I don’t fully agree with that. Before this war 
broke out, yes, he had an alliance with, of sorts with Russia and 
with Iran, but his survival in power was not clearly and directly 
dependent on them and not just in aid. It is not just aid. There is 
an Iranian expeditionary force in Syria, there are Hezbollah troops 
in Syria, so he is directly dependent on them. If that is the situa- 
tion in a country that is 74 percent Sunni, I think you will see a 
continuing outflow of refugees. 

Now, we can increase the aid to Jordan. I think, in fact, you have 
been very generous to Jordan. I would like to see more Gulf aid. 
They have now been very generous toward Egypt in the last couple 
of weeks. I would like to see the level of aid to Jordan increased, 
but you would be leaving a situation, I think, which is quite unsta- 
ble because you would be leaving a regime there that had just 
slaughtered 100,000 of its own population, and the regime is still 
in power. Why would those people stay in that country under the 
domination of that regime when they could go to Sunni neighbor 
countries and try at least to have a safer life? I would also say, to 
be fair to me, I think, we are not talking about pin pricks. We talk 
about a one-time series of strikes on Assad’s air power. He was not 
initially using air power 2 years ago. He began to use air power 
when he needed it. 

Mr. Smith. But you seriously think that a one-time strike, no 
matter how robust it is, would lead to the Assad regime losing 

Mr. Abrams. I think that a 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. Or even significantly degrade their abil- 
ity to stay in power? 

Mr. Abrams. I think a one-time strike that largely eliminated 
Assad’s air power and his ability to use those bases as well for a 
period of time would affect the military balance. If he didn’t need 
to use air power, he wouldn’t be using it. That is my thought. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. 

Mr. Hof. Well, Mr. Smith, I think you have, you know, you have 
articulated some reservations here that do illustrate the central 
point. You know, there are no silver bullets here, and in the con- 
text of Syria, which is really the classic problem from hell, this is 
largely a matter of choosing the least worst of some unpalatable op- 
tions. Those of us who are suggesting that the Commander in Chief 
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and the military consider some military options here really are not 
doing so, sir, out of a sense of frustration or out of a desire to have 
to he seen to be doing something. We have an objective problem 
here affecting allies and friends in the region. There are 1.8 million 
refugees now. The U.N. is estimating that that number could easily 
double by the end of this year. This problem is being driven by 
something very specific. It is the regime’s survival tactic of choice, 
which is to use massed fires, both from the ground and from the 
air on populated areas that are beyond its physical control. Now, 
would a series of air strikes necessarily decisively affect the bal- 
ance in Syria and lead to military victory by some other side? Prob- 
ably, probably not. But is this the American objective here? Is it 
the American objective to win a military victory in Syria, to take 
ownership of the Syrian revolution? I don’t think it is. I think we 
need to focus very closely on what the objective would be here. If 
we come to the conclusion that diplomacy is not really going to 
work 

Mr. Smith. Sorry, if we could skip to the really critical part of 
what you just said 

Mr. Hof. Yeah. 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. And say what you think that objective 
would be, since it is not, not winning. 

Mr. Hof. Yeah. 

Mr. Smith. What would that objective be? 

Mr. Hof. I think the objective would be to destroy or seriously 
degrade the ability of the regime to do this campaign of mass ter- 
ror. It would entail destroying significant amounts of artillery, air, 
and missile assets. Would it involve bombing civilians? Certainly, 
certainly not deliberately. Will there be collateral effects? Of 
course. Any of us who have ever served in the military understand 
this. Collateral effects, American casualties should be assumed. 
There are no cost-free options here. 

Mr. Smith. And my problem is at the end of that, you know, 
based on every military plan I have seen, the Assad regime still 
stands, the jihadis are still there, and maybe Assad is able to bomb 
fewer civilians. How many fewer I don’t know. At the end of that, 
what have we really achieved in terms of shifting the situation in 
any way out of the terrible situation that it is right now? 

Mr. Hof. We have probably given our allies and friends a period 
of relief. Whether — you know, whether or not it decisively affects 
the situation on the ground, I don’t know that anybody could pre- 
dict that. 

Mr. Smith. The other question about this is, as has been pointed 
out, Hezbollah is sending stuff to them, Iran is sending stuff to 
them, Russia is sending stuff to them, and we go in, you know, 
take out 50 of their aircraft. What is to stop, you know, Russia 
from selling them 50 more? What is to stop Iran from sending an- 
other brigade in? 

Mr. Hof. Yeah, it would probably be difficult to resupply if, you 
know, if associated support systems are engaged, air fields and so 
forth. But, look, it is not our job to secure a military victory for the 
Syrian revolution. If Assad is actually going to be better off without 
an Air Force, without helicopters, without major parts of his mis- 
sile force, with major parts of his artillery gone, so be it. I don’t 
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think he is going to be in a better situation. That is not the same 
thing as predicting that this is the long sought silver bullet. 

If I could make just one comment on the arming of rebels. I agree 
entirely that Syria is awash in arms, but look where they are lo- 
cated. The regime has just about everything it needs. The jihadists, 
largely with support from private sources in the Gulf, have a great 
deal. Who are the people that are looking for support here? They 
are the folks in the middle. They are the Syrian nationalists who 
are actually trying to produce a decent result here. Sure, we and 
our allies can cut them off, but what does that do? What does that 
do for them? What does that do for us? 

Mr. Smith. It is not a matter of cutting them off. 

Mr. Hof. I suppose if we want the violence to stop, one alter- 
native here, I guess, would be a regime victory, but I don’t think 
that that is the kind of result that is going to be good either for 
Syrians or their neighbors. 

Mr. Smith. And I am sorry, I am going to stop my time now. I 
know there is other people want to speak. I am taking way, way 
too much time. I am sure other questions will come up that Ms. 
Yacoubian can address. I yield back. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Thornberry. 

Mr. Thornberry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me at least ini- 
tially change the subject briefly. A couple of you have mentioned 
the chemical weapons. I appreciate the fact if there is a complete 
collapse and chaos that involves Jordan, Turkey, Israel, the biggest 
issue we could imagine, if, as most people say, this thing is going 
to stalemate most likely for the foreseeable future, it seems to me 
that the chemical stockpile and especially the chemical weapons 
getting in the hands of the jihadists is the greatest direct national 
security danger that we face, and yet at least a couple of you said 
never any boots on the ground, under no circumstances, et cetera, 
et cetera. So talk to us a little bit about how you see this chemical 
weapons stockpile, the danger it poses to us, and are there no cir- 
cumstances under which limited military action, maybe even boots 
on the ground would not be appropriate to prevent attacks against 
the homeland or attacks against our allies in Europe or the region? 

Mr. Hof. Thank you, Mr. Thornberry. I guess I will start. 

Chemical weapons in the hands of jihadists would definitely be 
a bad outcome here. Chemical weapons in the hands of a regime 
willing to use them against the people of Syria is the circumstance 
that is staring us in the face right now. And to me, this is the most 
alarming of circumstances because it is an actual fact. And it is one 
of the reasons perhaps — in the mind of the President of the United 
States, it is probably the central reason why he sees a transition 
from the Assad regime to something better as essential. 

In terms of the specifics of how this would be handled and 
whether or not there would be contingencies potentially involving 
American boots on the ground, I have to say. Congressman, I am 
skeptical even in those circumstances. But I think that this is prob- 
ably a question better addressed to the Department of Defense in 
closed session. 

Mr. Thornberry. Anybody else choose to weigh in on that? 
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Mr. Abrams. Just to say that I have to assume that there have 
been — and there have been some press reports — that there have 
been lengthy discussions between the U.S. military and the Israeli 
military about this question. And there is a question as to what the 
Jordanians or Israelis or Turks might be able to do directly, maybe 
with help from the U.S. that would avoid a direct U.S. military role 
in that. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Maybe just very briefly, I mean, my under- 
standing is that in terms of boots on the ground, it would poten- 
tially require a significant commitment of forces. I have heard 
70,000 or 75,000, which is obviously no small number. Unfortu- 
nately I think the options are quite limited. Beyond the thought of 
working with allies, there is also the potential of working through 
groups that we are training and working with now in covert pro- 
grams. 

But I would also, if I could, just take a moment to talk or bring 
the conversation back briefly to the question of targeted strikes. 
One, there is also the thought — although if the stockpiles are trans- 
ferred or loss of control takes place, I think that leaves one with 
very few options. But there is the thought of potentially using tar- 
geted military strikes to disable delivery systems of such weapons. 

But I think for Mr. Smith’s benefit, I just wanted to slightly dif- 
ferentiate my position on targeted strikes. That I see them, again, 
as something that would have to take place as part of a broader 
political strategy. And from my perspective, it is not so much the 
military value of such strikes but rather the question of whether 
the use of targeted strikes could alter the calculus of key players 
on the ground, those who are currently supporting the regime, to 
disavow support for the regime. Is there a way — and it is a very 
open question — that targeted strikes could be employed in the use 
of a broader political strategy to try and seek negotiations. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to all of you 
for being here. 

If I could pick up on what you were just saying, Ms. Yacoubian. 
In terms of a broader strategy, one of the things that we know is 
that we didn’t necessarily entertain the question of what next when 
it came to Iraq particularly. And where have you seen those discus- 
sions occurring now? I mean, to what extent — we have talked a lit- 
tle bit about what a post-Assad regime would look like. It is prob- 
ably pie in the sky right now to think exactly in terms of that. But 
what kinds of discussions should we be having right now that we 
are not having? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Thank you for your question. I think we have 
to, one, start to think more creatively to the extent possible. I think 
we all agree it is absolutely a problem from hell. I think we all 
agree frankly on the analysis with regard to the situation on the 
ground. The question is, how do we get to some place. And unfortu- 
nately I think at this point, a democratic, multi-confessional, inclu- 
sive Syria just does feel like a very far off ideal. But at a minimum, 
how do we try to minimize Syria’s spillover? And how do we think 
more, frankly, creatively about external players? And I do think 
Russia has a very important role to play. There has been no small 
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amount of time, I know, and effort devoted to trying to sort of pull 
the Russians around. I understand the frustration that that has 
yet to yield much. I still think it is a very important venue to con- 
tinue to pursue. I do think we have to think a bit more about Iran 
and its role. It is a key — perhaps the staunchest supporter of the 
Assad regime. I don’t know what the answer is. Is there a way to 
bridge some of these deeper regional security concerns, whether it 
is Iran’s nuclear capabilities and its role in Syria? I just think that 
when we talk about the projection of U.S. power, we think largely 
in military terms. And I think we really need to be thinking more 
in terms of leadership, our role as the key global power, how can 
we do more to sort of coalesce a group of key allies, including Rus- 
sia, who is not an ally but has a key role to play in this. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. I want to move on. Mr. Ambassador and 
then Mr. Abrams. 

Mr. Hof. It is an excellent question. And the issue of what is 
next in Syria, what follows this regime is all important in my view. 
I think we need to approach this first of all with a sense of mod- 
esty. There is no way the United States is going to be able to 
micromanage an end result in Syria. This is not something that we 
are going to be able to control. Can we influence it around the 
edges in constructive ways? I would say that if we don’t try our 
best, the answer is going to be inevitably no. I don’t think we 
should start from a sense of hopelessness here. I think the Syrian 
opposition, the mainstream opposition is in the process right now 
of establishing an executive council of some kind that is going to 
try to establish itself on Syrian territory in liberated zones. I think 
this is something the United States really needs to follow up on. 
Until there is an alternate government on Syrian territory, a gov- 
ernment that pulls together people who are, indeed, dedicated to 
the idea of one Syria, a nonsectarian Syria, a Syria of citizenship 
and rule of law, until that exists on the ground, people who are 
still supporting this regime because they don’t know what the al- 
ternative is will continue to support the regime. So in my preferred 
strategy, that is a key direction to go in. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you. Mr. Abrams, I am sorry, you only have 
22 seconds. But I hope you can do that. 

Mr. Abrams. I will be brief 

I think the problem is that those kinds of people who Fred Hof 
is talking about are not getting money and weapons from the Gulf 
The more extreme elements are. And we are not backing those peo- 
ple — Syrian nationalists — with anything like the 

Mrs. Davis. For the record, do you have metrics that you would 
suggest in order to actually vet those groups? I mean, do you think 
that we are looking at that? For the record. Thank you. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 83.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank 
each of you for your contribution to this discussion. This is some- 
what of a difficult one because I agree with — Ms. Yacoubian. 

Is that close at all? 

Ms. Yacoubian. It was perfectly fine. 
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Mr. Turner [continuing]. On the fact that we have a prohlem on 
the issue of the projection of power being a deficiency of leadership. 

I want to follow up on what Mrs. Davis was saying. We see that 
Hezbollah is relevant in Syria. Iran is relevant in Syria. Russia is 
relevant in Syria. And because of the vacuum of leadership that we 
have in the United States, it seems as if we are not relevant in 
Syria. I don’t know that anyone could clearly state what the articu- 
lated policy of this administration is with respect to Syria. And 
therefore, the options of what we should do are obviously difficult 
to conclude. 

So my question is going to have two parts. First, I think each of 
you are advocating that we do need to be relevant and that cer- 
tainly we don’t want an outcome where Hezbollah, Iran, and Rus- 
sia are the determining relevant players without American leader- 
ship. And in doing so, then I would like if you could give us some 
sense of what should our goal be. Obviously there are a number of 
options as to what the goal should be — secure weapons of mass de- 
struction, chemical weapons, some argue regime change. In Libya, 
it was an issue of — the articulated goal was to protect civilians 
from mass murder. What in your eyes as we see this situation 
should be the articulated policy of the United States? 

And then secondly, Mr. Abrams, I am very concerned with the 
prospect of — ^you had indicated, you know, with a robust strike, we 
could significantly diminish Syria’s capability both air and their 
military bases. I was a significant critic of the administration’s pol- 
icy in Libya because of the concern that it could result in the weap- 
ons stockpiles in Libya becoming unsecured. We did see later that 
that was one of the results. 

So I am concerned that an action of robust strike or no matter 
how limited it might be might actually have that same outcome, 
that, in fact, by our diminishing Syria’s ability to secure its own 
weapons stockpile that we might create an issue, where, in fact, 
those weapons fall into the hands of jihadists or those who would 
pose us a threat. 

I would love your thoughts. Mr. Abrams. 

Mr. Abrams. Thank you. What should our role in Syria be? I 
mean, we have talked about the role of trying to help U.S. allies — 
for example, Jordan, Turkey, Israel — deal with the crisis in Syria. 
Inside Syria, I think the way I would put it is, our goal should be 
to prevent the continuation of power or installation of a hostile re- 
gime, hostile to us, and dependent on Hezbollah and Iran for its 
survival because such a regime is going to be a tremendously de- 
stabilizing factor permanently in the region. 

Just on your point on the air strikes. Yes, I think what happened 
there is we, in a sense, collapsed the government of Libya, and it 
was replaced by anarchy. So that gets us back to what I think Fred 
Hof was saying. One of the reasons for trying to establish an alter- 
native government and build up its strength now is to prevent that 
moment or period of complete anarchy when there is no control 
over the Syrian military and military stocks. That is a risk that is 
run. I don’t think it is run by a series of air strikes that are aimed 
primarily at Assad’s air power. But I think it is run by a collapse 
of the regime if that collapse is followed by nothing, by anarchy for 
months. 
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Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Abrams. Ambassador. 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, in terms of what our goal should be in 
the context of Syria, number one, enhance the security and sta- 
bility of our allies and friends in the region. Number two, transi- 
tion, political transition away from this regime. Three, replacement 
of the regime with something decent. Those are broad goals. They 
have obviously got to be filled in with a detailed strategy — diplo- 
matic and perhaps military — to go about it. The proliferation prob- 
lem. Yes, it is there. But again, the biggest problem is the one that 
is staring us right in the face. A regime sitting on an enormous 
stockpile of weaponry, conventional and unconventional, and a re- 
gime that has a track record for transferring weaponry, including 
Scud missiles, to terrorist organizations. We need to look at contin- 
gencies, obviously; but we shouldn’t forget at all what is staring us 
right in the face with the current situation. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank our 
panel for what has been a very fruitful discussion. Obviously these 
are critically important issues to our national interest, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate your contributions to this dialogue today. 

I think that the argument that has been raised today about some 
type of limited strikes have merit. And I take from your discussion 
here today the fact that it would, in fact, degrade Assad’s military 
capability in some way. I also believe, too, it seems to me that 
there is a strong psychological benefit to some type of a limited 
strike, is what I am hearing. 

Let’s face it, the rebels at one point were doing pretty well. And 
then with the Hezbollah coming into the region and some other 
things that have occurred, the tide has shifted. And now it seems 
that Assad’s forces are the ones that are dominating. And certainly 
that has had an effect on the rebels’ ability to coalesce and to fight 
with a coherent strategy. So it seems to me that it also would send 
a message to the nations of the region that the United States does 
see this as a vital national interest and that we do and are willing 
to put skin in the game. 

There is also the troubling fact that there have been approxi- 
mately 100,000 people that have been killed in this conflict. And 
without some demonstrable action, it appears that the world com- 
munity is willing to stay silent with that many people having been 
killed. I am also troubled by the fact that the Assad regime has 
used WMD [weapons of mass destruction] on its own people, and 
there has still been no demonstrable response on the part of the 
world community. And in my mind, that only appears to embolden 
them to keep doing it again. So I would disagree respectfully with 
the ranking member who would say that this is not going to have 
any benefit at all. 

Can you comment again further on its ability to degrade, a lim- 
ited strike, degrade the Assad regime’s military capability but also 
the psychological benefit boost that this may give to the rebels but 
also the psychological effect that it might have on Russia being 
then forced to the table to help actually be willing to sit down and 
broker some type of a peace effort. 

Can you comment on the things that I have mentioned? 
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Mr. Abrams. If I can start, Mr. Langevin. I take your point, and 
I agree with the point. And I think that where we stand now is, 
if you are looking at this from the Iranian or Russian point of view, 
there is no American position. Are the Americans going to react if 
you send an Iranian expeditionary force into Syria? Apparently not. 
Are the Americans going to react if you use chemical weapons 
against the population several times over? Apparently not. So why 
should you give anything up at the negotiating table? There is no 
pressure on you. There is no American pressure. So I think this ac- 
tion would have that kind of impact. 

If your goal is a successful negotiation, it is more likely you will 
get one, I think, if we take that route. And it will also have an im- 
pact on the ground because, as I noted before, Assad did not ini- 
tially use air power. That is something he started doing when 
things were going badly for him. And I, therefore, assume — and I 
think it is reasonable — that denying him the use of a lot of his air 
power would have an impact on the battle on the ground. 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, when John Kerry became Secretary of 
State, one of the central points he made about Syria was that hav- 
ing a Geneva negotiation of some kind is a really good idea. It is 
a good objective, provided one key thing happens. And that is, 
Assad’s calculation has to be changed. He has said this numerous 
times in numerous places, both publicly and privately. Changing 
Assad’s calculation. Right now, that calculation is changing. It is 
changing in the wrong direction. He has got Hezbollah and Iran all 
in. He has Americans debating whether the positive forces in Syria 
are worthy of any kind of support at all. I think in this case I 
would tie a military operation directly to a military mission. There 
may be additional benefits, but I wouldn’t necessarily count on 
them. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Conaway. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all for 
being here today. If you look back on the history of Syria, but for 
the chemical weapons, isn’t this just the latest iteration of a long 
process that these folks go through periodically either on their own 
or forced from the outside to reset the political structure within the 
country? The French tried in the 1920s to, in effect, set up a bit 
of a partitioning within the country. Can you talk to us about 
whether or not that is a rational approach to — going back to Am- 
bassador Hofs comments early on that the clearest national secu- 
rity interest articulated so far other than the chemical weapons is 
the chaos inside Syria and its impact on its neighbors. And so if 
we could get to eliminating that chaos within the country, would 
partitioning be a step in that direction? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Thank you. Maybe I will take a quick stab at 
that. 

My sense is that partition is not the way to go in Syria, that it 
would dramatically increase the already significant levels of human 
suffering, that you could see all kinds of instances of ethnic cleans- 
ing and other things. I think that the territorial integrity of Syria 
and maintaining its cohesion should be a key goal in all of this at 
the end of the day, that the end state of Syria should be a cohesive 
Syria that remains 
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Mr. Conaway. Okay. Speak to this then: What does reduce the 
violence inside the country? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Well, again, I think from my perspective, this is 
a long — this is a very difficult issue. I mean, I would want to 
mayhe take a little bit of issue with what you started your question 
with, which is how we got to where we are. I think we need to bear 
in mind that what has happened in Syria comes within the context 
of broader change that is sweeping the Arab world. It did start as 
peaceful protests. There is a significant yearning amongst the Syr- 
ian people to live peacefully and democratically and so on. My own 
sense is, though, that seeking to divide the country or allowing the 
divisions that are already permeating to take hold would not con- 
stitute — 

Mr. Conaway. All right. Well, not necessarily quibbling over 
what triggered this latest dustup. 

Mr. Abrams. Mr. Conaway, I think one has to remember, it is 
a 74 percent, 75 percent Sunni country. There is no way that that 
minority Alawite regime allied to the Shi’a Iranian regime is going 
to be able to remain in power except through brute force. 

Mr. Conaway. All right. 

President Obama said using chemical weapons was a red line. 
The press has reported — open source reporting — that chemical 
weapons have been used. The chairman said that he thinks the ad- 
ministration is about to confirm that. 

Being that the biggest player on the field shouldn’t bluff, if it has 
actually happened or happens in a big wide-scale event. Let’s clear- 
ly eliminate the question as to whether or not it has actually hap- 
pened. Let’s say he throws it at one of the opposition’s strongholds 
in a big event. What would be your advice to the administration? 

Mr. Abrams. I think the President should prove that he was not 
bluffing. And whether it is through a very substantial provision of 
arms to the rebels or direct military action by the United States, 
I think the regime has to be harmed. It needs to be damaged so 
that it learns a lesson that this is not going to be tolerated and 
that it will come out worse if it does it again. 

Mr. Conaway. Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Hof. I think. Congressman, that back on June 13, the ad- 
ministration acknowledged openly that chemical weapons have 
been used. This is a hard conclusion that people have come to. You 
know, there are some lingering questions about chain of command 
and all of that. But chemical weapons were used. The administra- 
tion said that its response was going to be to increase significantly 
assistance to the armed opposition. I believe that has been trans- 
lated into a desire for weapons targeted to vetted elements of the 
Syrian armed forces. I definitely think that needs to happen and 
quickly. And more importantly, the United States, I think, has to 
play a central role, kind of an umpiring role in deciding who gets 
what from major sources because under no circumstances will 
weaponry coming out of American sources be the major source of 
weaponry. We need to play a big role in deciding the stuff that is 
coming out of Gulf countries and elsewhere. Where is it going? 
Make sure it goes to people that we want it to go to. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 
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Ms. Duckworth. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Ambassador, I 
want to pick up on your answer and sort of looking at the next 
steps. If the administration’s stated objective is to achieve a nego- 
tiated settlement to the Syrian conflict that involves President 
Assad stepping down, then as we are looking at which weapons go 
where, we are going to potentially be dealing with all the ^oups 
that are involved, what steps should the United States take in our 
engagement with these opposition groups and regional actors to in- 
crease the likelihood of this post-conflict transition process that will 
lead to stability in Syria? Are we then saying that these groups get 
some of these arms, these don’t? How do we do that? 

Mr. Hof. Yes. Thank you for your question. It is a rather com- 
plex process of picking and choosing. For quite some time now, var- 
ious departments and agencies of the United States Government 
have been diligently involved in trying to determine who inside 
Syria needs to be supported, okay. Over the last several months — 
indeed, over the past year, a real track record has been established 
in terms of providing nonlethal assistance to various groups, indi- 
viduals inside Syria. So it is not as if we are flying blind here. 
Okay. I think that the vetting has been thorough. As I mentioned 
earlier, if we expect 100 percent success, it is just not going to hap- 
pen. It is inevitable in a complex operation of this kind that some 
things will get to the wrong people. But the wrong people, believe 
me, are already flush in weaponry. 

I think the key element here, beyond providing arms, is working 
with allies to make sure that supplies coming from elsewhere go 
to the right people. And then working very closely with the Syrian 
opposition, as difficult as that is — and believe me, I know how dif- 
ficult it is — to get an alternate government established on liberated 
Syrian territory. This will be the key step to trying to influence a 
decent outcome in Syria. 

Ms. Duckworth. Well, but opposition groups have refused to 
even participate in the Geneva II peace conference. So is it reason- 
able to have an expectation that we think that we can influence a 
level of change within this opposition so that they will all come to 
the table? Is that what you are saying, that we are going to tie ac- 
cess to resources to you must come to negotiations? Is that what 
you are saying? 

Mr. Hof. I am persuaded that Secretary Kerry and his staff will 
be able to persuade the Syrian opposition to attend a Geneva II 
conference, if such a conference comes about. I mean, we have to 
keep in mind the purpose of Geneva. It is transition from the cur- 
rent regime to a national unity body. Okay? If the opposition is 
convinced that that is the purpose and that is why people will get 
to Geneva and they will be able to exercise a veto basically — all of 
this is in the Geneva agreement — I am convinced the opposition 
will be there, that it will not permit the regime to show up and de- 
bate an empty chair. And I think Secretary Kerry can bring that 
off. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Mr. Abrams, did 
you want to add to this? 

Mr. Abrams. No. 

Ms. Duckworth. Okay. 
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Ms. Yacoubian. I think that the Geneva process is certainly ulti- 
mately the way to go. But I personally am skeptical about the use 
of arms to sort of entice rebels to go, in particular because I think 
whether or not — even if we are able to coerce them to the table, I 
think the real question is, how much influence on the ground 
would those rebels that would come to the negotiating table have? 
And I think increasingly, we are seeing a situation in which more 
extreme elements, those associated with A1 Qaeda and others, are 
having more and more impact on the ground. 

Ms. Duckworth. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Coffman. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

All of you have stated that one of the key threats in Syria are 
the stockpiles of chemical weapons I think falling into the wrong 
hands. I believe that Israel has done four air strikes by — well, it 
at least has not denied — four air strikes into the region to interdict 
the movement of weapons that they felt obviously that would fall 
into the wrong hands. We support Israel militarily through aid. 
Syria is on their border, clearly in their sphere of influence. All of 
you I think have stated in one form or another that Israel’s inter- 
ests and U.S. interests are the same. So why is it then that greater 
U.S. involvement is needed, given Israel’s capability to intervene in 
the region? 

Mr. Abrams. Mr. Coffman, my answer to that would be that we 
are in a sense playing two different games here. Israel has a nar- 
row goal, which is to prevent the movement of weaponry to 
Hezbollah. That is basically what they are doing. 

On the broader question of relations between Syria, Hezbollah, 
Iran, U.S. -Iran, U.S. -Russia, who rules Syria, what happens to Jor- 
dan, that in a sense is a higher level game that a superpower can 
play. But I don’t think you can say to Israel, look, you are in 
charge of the whole region, and you have got to determine the out- 
come of the war in Syria. I don’t think you can say to them that 
we are going to stay out of this, your job is to police Syria. 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, the only point I would add to that — and 
I am sorry if I sound like a broken record — chemical weapons in 
Syria are already in the wrong hands. They are in the hands of a 
regime that is neck deep in criminal activity and a regime that has 
a proven track record for proliferation over the years. So I just 
hope we don’t lose sight of that particular point. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Maybe I will just very quickly add, I think the 
Israelis have themselves said they have no interest in getting di- 
rectly involved in Syria. I think they are very wisely protecting 
their own interests, doing what they feel they need to do when 
their red lines are crossed. But I think understand that, for them, 
I don’t think it is in Israel’s interest nor do I think it is in the re- 
gion’s or our interests for Israel to become more directly involved 
in Syria. 

Mr. Coffman. In terms of a resolution, I think all three of you 
dislike the notion of partition. And I served in Iraq in 2005-2006 
with the Marine Corps, and I know that it was floated in the Con- 
gress at that time about partitioning Iraq. And there were whole 
provinces that fell on one side of the sectarian divide or another. 
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But Baghdad had communities certainly that were on one side or 
the other. But Baghdad was a mix between Shi’a and Sunni. I un- 
derstand in Syria that there are specific areas that are dominated 
by Alawites versus Sunni Arabs. Is there a viable solution that 
would, in fact, maybe even either divide the country or create sort 
of a loose federation, as in the case of Iraq with the Kurds and the 
Sunnis and the Shi’a? 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, I think if that kind of a solution is going 
to come about either on a permanent or an interim basis, it will 
be the product of events inside Syria. The key difference, of course, 
is in Iraq we were an occupying power. We actually had a good 
deal to say about the future of Iraq’s political shape. In Syria, an 
analogous situation does not exist. I agree with Mona Yacoubian 
that for Syria territorial integrity at the end of the day I think is 
important. But the key point is I think it is important to almost 
all Syrians. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. Conaway [presiding]. Mr. Johnson from Georgia, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Abrams, I believe 
it was you that I heard earlier this morning talk about the fact 
that the U.S. should — I don’t want to say apply pressure. I am not 
sure that you used that terminology. But there should be some 
work to cause the Russians to become more responsible in terms 
of their support for the Assad regime. 

Is that a fair characterization? 

Mr. Abrams. Well, I do believe it. I think actually it was Mona 
Yacoubian who talked more directly about that. 

Mr. Johnson. All right. 

Ma’am, since you talked about that, let me ask you, what impact 
does the Edward Snowden drama have on our ability to encourage 
the Russians to change their behavior? 

Ms. Yacoubian. That is a terrific question. And I have to con- 
fess, I haven’t thought about it in terms of the impact on Syria. 
But I think the extent to which there is greater mistrust — and it 
is already a fairly tortured relationship — can’t help in terms of our 
ability to work with the Russians or convince them. 

But I would say this, I do think in terms of trying to understand 
Russia’s calculations with respect to Syria, that whereas, I, as an 
analyst, and I think others had initially thought there was more 
common ground between the U.S. and Russia with respect to Syria. 
I think what I am seeing is that from the Russian perspective, the 
precedent of international intervention leading to the unseating of 
a regime is anathema. And I think they look to Libya as the prime 
example and seek to avoid that at all costs. So I think the extent 
to which there is greater mistrust in the U.S. -Russian relationship, 
the extent to which the Russians feel that they are somehow going 
to be led down a path that from their perspective leads to an out- 
come that is untenable, I think it makes it all the more difficult. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Either one of you gentlemen care to respond? 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, I think the only thing I would add to 
that — and again, it is an excellent question. And I hadn’t thought 
of the Snowden aspect of this either. 
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I certainly don’t think that there should he any sense of a trade- 
off here. I think we need to he very, very, very direct in a profes- 
sional way with the Russians, saying, look, your client is hurting 
our allies and friends. He is doing it in a way that is entirely gratu- 
itous, a way that has no objective military purpose. It is terror on 
a mass scale. We want you to weigh in with your client and make 
it stop. 

Now whether or not Moscow has the objective ability to bring 
that about is another question altogether. Bashar al-Assad may 
just tell them, thanks for your views on national security, I am 
going to do what I feel like doing. But it seems to me at a min- 
imum, at a minimum, this is where we really need to be pressing 
Moscow. 

Mr. Johnson. Is it your belief that the points that you have 
made have not been made by this administration to the Russian 
people or to the Russian leadership? 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, I don’t know the answer to that ques- 
tion. I think what I do know is that our emphasis with Moscow 
over the last 3 months or so has been on trying to resurrect the 
Geneva process and bring about a Geneva II conference. Whether 
or not there has been a specific sustained diplomatic campaign fo- 
cused on the Russians and the behavior of their client, I honestly 
don’t know. 

Mr. Johnson. Anyone else want to comment? 

All right. 

Okay. Well, what will a relationship between the U.S. and Syria 
look like if Assad is able to retain power? 

Mr. Abrams. If Assad is able to retain power, I don’t think we 
can re-establish a relationship with him, not after the mass mur- 
ders that he has committed, war crimes, crimes against humanity, 
100,000 dead, the use of chemical weapons. I don’t see that has any 
future. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Conaway. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Scott from 
Georgia for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize. I had to step 
out for a minute. If you answered some of my questions, I apolo- 
gize. 

But, Ambassador, you made the statement that Syria’s revolu- 
tion is not America’s to win or lose. I wrote it down when you said 
it. And I agree with you. I don’t think that the crisis in that coun- 
try rises to the level or national interest that we should intervene 
militarily. I think there is broad support for the humanitarian as- 
sistance, both from myself and from many others. And I think 
there is just a tremendous amount of agreement that we must sup- 
port our allies — Israel, Jordan, Turkey — in that area. 

My concern from the testimony comes from the fact that each of 
the three of you have suggested that in some way, shape, or form, 
the U.S. could get involved militarily, whether it be with targeted 
air strikes or other things, essentially trying to carry out a mission 
of removing Assad. And you have also each indicated that we 
should not put boots on the ground. 
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So my question is, if the United States does not put boots on the 
ground to secure the chemical weapons that Assad currently has, 
who do you intend to have secure those weapons? 

Mr. Hof. I will take a stab at that. Congressman. I think over 
the past 18 months, the Department of Defense, in consultation 
with Israel and perhaps others, has conducted a very, very serious 
planning process that addresses that question in some detail. I am 
not familiar with the contours of that process. Congressman. And 
I think the question you are posing is an excellent one. I think it 
is probably better posed to the Department of Defense in closed 
session. And I would just add, speaking for myself as a former mili- 
tary officer, I am not looking for an excuse for U.S. military inter- 
vention in Syria as the first option, okay. My sense of priority has 
to do with our friends and allies in the region and how they are 
being swamped by the gratuitously violent terroristic campaign of 
this regime, okay. If an end to that can be brought about diplomati- 
cally, I am 110 percent in favor of that. 

Mr. Scott. Ambassador, I apologize. We only get 5 minutes. 

If I could move though. Assad is a bad guy. Gaddafi was a bad 
guy but the U.S. made a decision to take Gaddafi out but not se- 
cure his weapons. And I think serious questions remain about 
where his weapons are throughout that whole region of the world 
now because we did not secure the weapons. And my question 
again gets back to, if Assad goes, what happens to the chemical 
stockpiles? And aren’t they more likely to end up in the hands of 
Hezbollah? And while Assad has used chemical weapons, certainly 
some of the people that are trying to get those weapons would use 
them — they are not going to sit on them. They are going to use 
them in a much broader and, I would say, immediately after they 
get those weapons systems. And they will hit Israel, and they will 
hit our other allies with them. So how do we secure the chemical 
weapons after Assad is gone? 

Mr. Abrams. Could I just jump in and say, in the case of Libya, 
he had nonconventional weapons. He had a nuclear program which 
we did secure. 

Mr. Scott. We secured it first. 

Mr. Abrams. First. So that prior to that sort of last act — at that 
point, you were talking about conventional weapons only but you 
were not talking about nuclear, chemical, or biological. 

Mr. Scott. That is right. And that makes this more complex. 

Mr. Abrams. It does. 

Mr. Scott. We secured them first. 

Mr. Abrams. The weapons were there. I would say, I think if 
Assad starts to move those weapons to Hezbollah, I think we see 
Israeli action, whether we like it or not. 

Mr. Scott. Sure. 

Mr. Abrams. If the regime falls, then I think that is the question 
that, like Fred Hof, I think the Americans, Jordanians, and Israelis 
and maybe the Turks have been talking about now for about a 
year, who does what to secure those weapons in case of anarchy? 

Mr. Scott. My point is somebody has got to put boots on the 
ground. And I want to make sure that it is the United States or 
our allies that are taking possession of those chemical weapons, to 
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destroy them, not somebody who is going to turn around and use 
them against those very allies that we are there to protect. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time. Thank you for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you. Mr. Garamendi from California for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you. I have I guess a legal question. Do 
air strikes amount to an act of war? Ambassador. 

Mr. Hof. Yes, I would say they do. 

Mr. Garamendi. Very good. The Constitution says that then the 
U.S. Congress must authorize those strikes. 

Secondly, this area is fraught with many schisms — religious, trib- 
al, and the like. There has been very little discussion here at this 
table about the Shi’a-Sunni schism, about the Alawites, the Kurds, 
even Christians. And I think we really need to take that into ac- 
count as we try to figure out what to do here. One of our colleagues 
at an earlier hearing on this said, is it America’s role to be the ex- 
ecutors of the defunct British Empire? Well, that is my question to 
you gentlemen and lady. Is that what we are really doing here? Are 
we trying to keep together something that the British put together 
essentially a century ago? 

Ms. Yacoubian. I will take an initial stab at that. I mean I think 
there are certainly concerns that with Syria, we are seeing poten- 
tially the unraveling of the Sykes-Picot agreement that organized 
the 20th century post-World War I, post-Ottoman Levant. And I 
think that would have very significant repercussions for stability in 
the region. So I view it more as a question of stability or, by con- 
trast, the destabilizing impact of Syria’s current conflict. 

For me, I think one issue that we haven’t talked much about be- 
yond the question of the Sunni-Shi’a divide, which is significant 
and I think you are now seeing as a result of Syria a zone of sec- 
tarian conflict that stretches from the Mediterranean to beyond 
Baghdad, in particular the Sunni-Shi’a dimensions of it. I also 
think we need to think very seriously about the disposition of the 
Christian minority in the Levant and in the Arab world more 
broadly who are feeling increasingly under threat. 

Mr. Garamendi. Now that you are thinking about it, what are 
your thoughts? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Well, my thoughts are I think that we need to 
look for a Syria — and again, unfortunately, I think the Syrian oppo- 
sition could and should do much more to attract members of the 
Syrian minority, the Christian minority in particular, as well as 
the Alawites. They, I think, have not really created a vision of a 
post-Assad Syria in which minorities would feel that they would 
not only survive but thrive. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you. Ambassador. 

Mr. Hof. I think. Congressman, there are plenty of Christians, 
Kurds, and even Alawites in the Syrian opposition. I think that op- 
position has said the right things about the future of minorities in 
Syria, about the need for a Syria in which Syrian citizenship 
trumps all other forms of political identification. 

Mr. Garamendi. And this would be about as successful as our 
previous effort in Egypt. 

Mr. Abrams, your thoughts on this. 
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Mr. Abrams. I would refer to something I said before. It is a 74 
percent Sunni country. It is, therefore, natural that it would be 
ruled by Sunnis, we would hope with all of the usual guarantees 
for human rights protections for those who are not part of that 
group. The only way you are going to ever rule that country by an 
Alawite or Shi’a group is by force. That is the only way it is going 
to be done henceforth. That is really the only way it was done 
under the Assads, father and son. 

Mr. Garamendi. Just another question in the last moment. Ref- 
ugee support. 

Is it appropriate for the United States to provide significantly 
more support to Turkey, Jordan, and perhaps Lebanon with regard 
to refugees? Should we be doing that? 

Ms. Yacoubian. We are the largest provider of humanitarian as- 
sistance. I think the role the U.S. could play at this point is per- 
haps to play more of a role to encourage in particular our Gulf al- 
lies who have significant resources at hand to provide more. 

Mr. Garamendi. In other words, we have done enough. Ambas- 
sador. 

Mr. Hoe. The big problem that still faces us. Congressman, is in- 
side Syria where the regime blocks the United Nations from reach- 
ing rebel-controlled areas. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you. 

Mr. Abrams. I agree with the idea of getting the Gulf allies to 
do more. You have authorized an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Garamendi. Final point. I got 2 seconds. And for the record, 
should the United States be putting pressure on Qatar and others 
in the Gulf to cool it? Or increase? Could you provide that for the 
record? 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 93.] 

Mr. Conaway. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Bridenstine from Oklahoma for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Bridenstine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Abrams, I ap- 
preciate your testimony. I appreciate the testimony of everybody 
here. 

I do have a concern. I think you are greatly overestimating the 
effectiveness of a 1-day air strike option. And I will say that. I am 
a Navy pilot. I flew Operation Southern Watch in Iraq. I flew Oper- 
ation Shock and Awe in Iraq. That was the most effective probably 
war effort in American history, and it took 2 weeks in order to 
have the desired effects of getting our troops all the way to Bagh- 
dad and getting us in a position to win. The statue of Saddam came 
down. You mentioned that it was an overestimate of 700 sorties in 
order to take out the air defense systems of Syria. I was just going 
to ask, what do you think would be an appropriate number of sor- 
ties to take out the air defenses of Syria? 

Mr. Abrams. Mr. Bridenstine, I would say that is one of the rea- 
sons that I don’t favor a no-fly zone because you may well have to 
do that. Where I think that is an exaggeration is that if you were 
doing this the way the Israelis have done it, why do you need to 
take out the air defense systems? You are doing this from outside 
Syria. You are using, presumably, cruise missiles as well as air-to- 
ground missiles. 
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Mr. Bridenstine. But it goes to desired effects. The desired ef- 
fect, according to you, is to severely degrade the capacity of Assad 
to use air assets and air bases. 

Mr. Abrams. Right. 

Mr. Bridenstine. One-day strikes without first preempting the 
air defense systems, I just don’t think that is a realistic scenario. 
And as far as air defenses, I haven’t looked at the Syrian order of 
battle as far as air defenses go. But I imagine they have a Russian 
system possibly that might have, you know, eight nodes, four ra- 
dars, four missile defense batteries all distributed and networked. 
I mean, we are talking about a very large strike package to elimi- 
nate that one system. The reality is, 700 sorties is very realistic to 
degrade their air defense systems. 

Mr. Abrams. I don’t dispute that. My question is, what can you 
achieve if you don’t go into Syria and, therefore, require that? 

Mr. Bridenstine. And let me just follow up for a second. 

Let’s say we do that 1-day air strikes, and let’s say the desired 
effects are there, which I am very skeptical of. 

Mr. Abrams. Right. 

Mr. Bridenstine. And I say that with all due respect. 

But let’s say we did that. The next question is, what is the re- 
sponse from the Russians? Does that mean they are going to go 
home? Does that mean they are not going to provide any more 
weapons? Does that mean they are not going to provide any more 
support? Or does it mean they are going to escalate? And I would 
argue that if they know that our strategy is a 1-day air strike, then 
they are, indeed, going to escalate, knowing for sure that we would 
de-escalate. And I am not saying that we would de-escalate. But I 
go back to what Mr. Turner said earlier. We have a problem with 
leadership here in the United States. And if the Russians believe 
that their escalation will warrant our de-escalation, then it is in 
their best interest to continue to escalate. And I guess what I 
would ask you is, what would be your assessment as to our re- 
sponse once Russia escalates? 

Mr. Abrams. Well, on the latter point, I think escalation would 
only be additional arms sales to Syria. But as Fred said, that de- 
pends to some extent on what is left of the airpower infrastructure 
in Syria whether they can do that. 

The Russians have not really responded, for example, to Israeli 
air strikes. Presumably they would want to sell more to Syria, and 
they like getting paid for it. But I want to go back. I think the 
questions you have asked can be answered best by the Pentagon. 
That is, suppose you were told you may not go into Syria. You have 
got to do it, in a sense, from border areas, and you can use cruise 
missiles. What can you achieve? 

In informal conversations I have had with some people in the 
American military, they have suggested they could achieve a lot. 
That is not the official position of the Pentagon. And I think you 
are going to need to push very hard to get answers to those ques- 
tions. But I think it would be worth doing so because in a sense, 
you are saying I am speculating, and you are right. And I am spec- 
ulating because the Pentagon has never really given us the an- 
swers to this. They don’t want to but they should be pressured to 
do so. 
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Mr. Bridenstine. Roger that. I yield back. 

Mr. Conaway. The gentleman yields back. Ms. Shea-Porter for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. 

Mr. Abrams, I was looking up some of your comments in previous 
conflicts. And you had stated in one of your articles that — and I am 
going to quote, “In Lebanon, the administration has cooperated 
with the Saudi Arabian Government, which is Sunni, in clandes- 
tine operations that are intended to weaken Hezbollah, the Shi’a 
organization that is backed by Iran. The U.S. has also taken part 
in clandestine operations aimed at Iran and its ally Syria. A by- 
product of these activities has been the bolstering of Sunni extrem- 
ist groups that espouse a militant vision of Islam and are hostile 
to America and sympathetic to A1 Qaeda.” 

Do we really know what we are doing? 

Mr. Abrams. As I read about some of the things that are hap- 
pening in Syria, I think that is a very fair question. But if we don’t 
know what we are doing here in Syria, which is now we are in the 
third year, it is really an indictment of, to some extent, the admin- 
istration, to some extent, frankly, the leadership of the CIA [Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency]. That is, if in the third year we can’t dis- 
tinguish who are jihadis and who are Syrian nationalists with 
whom we might wish to work, why is that? How is it really possible 
that we are 3 years — or in the third year into this and we don’t 
know? It seems to me that is either a failure of policy or it is a 
failure of carrying out the policy by CIA. You know, I just don’t un- 
derstand how it is possible that with 3 years of work we would not 
know the answers. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Well, it seems to me that at one point we are 
worried about Shi’a and at the next point we are worried about the 
Sunnis, and we just seem to flip them. And the word that we al- 
ways use to describe the guys who we are against at the moment 
are the “extremists.” So my question to you is, aren’t they all fairly 
extremist when they are out there fighting and killing one another? 
I know we have all heard of some pretty gruesome stories coming 
from the rebels, the ones that were initially portrayed to us as 
those who were going to save Syria. 

And so my worry here — and I think we should all be concerned 
about this — is that as they look at us and try to figure out where 
we are and that region tries to figure out where we are, we are not 
really clear exactly ourselves. So to step into a conflict — as heart- 
breaking as it is and as devastating as it is. And I have a family 
friend who is actually missing there in Syria. So as heartbreaking 
as all this is, I don’t think we are really — ^you know, to bring in any 
kind of weaponry or to bring in any kind of force right now, we 
don’t understand the consequences. And by reading your words 
then and looking now, I am concerned that in 3 years we will be 
writing something different. 

So I would like to open that up. Would you like to comment? I 
see you nodding down there. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Well, I very much share your concerns. And I 
think that is what I elucidated in my written testimony as well, 
that I think we need to be humble about how complicated things 
are in Syria. It is a situation that is evolving very quickly. We have 
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very few, if any, assets on the ground. But I also want to just un- 
derscore one of the points you made which I take to heart. And 
that is the use of the term “extremist” and what it means to qualify 
a particular group as extremists. Typically in the past or in the 
context of Sunni extremism, we use it when we talk about 
jihadists, those that are affiliated with A1 Qaeda. But as you right- 
ly point out, there is a documented instance of a pretty horrific 
atrocity being committed by someone with the Farouq Brigade 
which is considered a brigade that is — and I don’t like to use the 
term “moderate” either — more moderate. I think when one begins 
to understand the dynamics at play in Syria, the depth of sectarian 
hatred, the term “extremist” becomes a bit blurry. 

In my mind, he certainly, by committing an act of cannibalism, 
committed an atrocity that is extraordinarily extreme. And I don’t 
think we would want to be supporting or sending arms to such a 
group either. So I would simply underscore your point. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. And it is an awful, awful position, but I am 
struck by the silence of the world at large and wondering if they 
are showing good judgment, better judgment, worse judgment, but 
I would just say that we shouldn’t race in when we are not exactly 
certain about what the consequences will be. 

Mr. Abrams. I would only just reiterate, but this didn’t start 2 
weeks ago, it started more than 2 years ago. If our intelligence 
agencies cannot really identify which group is which, I think that 
is a remarkable intelligence failure. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Conaway. Mr. Nugent from Florida for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Nugent. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that, I appreciate this 
panel. The recurring theme, I think, particularly as you talk about 
this started over 770 days ago, I don’t think the options have got- 
ten any better. I agree with you that I don’t believe that our intel 
is very actionable in regards to, you know, we are concerned about 
chemical weapons falling into the wrong hands. I am just not cer- 
tain who those wrong hands are. You know, we talk about the 
Assad regime and Hezbollah, but when you start talking about 75 
percent of the population is Sunni, and we heard testimony that 
whether it is extremist or moderate, I am not so sure what mod- 
erate means in the vernacular of what we are talking about. So I 
guess I am at a quagmire in regards to, you know, what are we 
doing. I mean, I understand the stated idea is to have Assad go, 
but I haven’t heard a clear response as to who the heck is going 
to replace him and how is that going to affect our friends in the 
region. Right now they have an issue as it relates to, you know, 
people coming over their borders and trying to secure and trying 
to feed and trying to take care of and keep unrest down because 
of what that brings, but that might be minor compared to the 
issues that we could be unleashing upon them if, and like once I 
said, who is the right folks who are going to have control over 
chemical weapons? Can anybody help me understand who the right 
folks are? 

Mr. Abrams. Can I just make one little stab at that? Certainly 
the right folks are not international terrorists. That is to say 

Mr. Nugent. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Abrams [continuing]. People connected to A1 Qaeda or 
jihadis from around the world. I mean, that in a sense, that is the 
easy part of the answer. The harder part of the answer is distin- 
guishing among Syrian groups, which are the ones with whom we 
might wish to cooperate and which are the ones that we would 
never wish to cooperate with and which we would try to keep out 
of power in Syria. 

Mr. Nugent. But do we actually have the control to try to keep 
someone out of power in Syria? 

Mr. Abrams. All we can do, I think, is strengthen the people who 
we would like to see stronger. We can’t really prevent — certainly 
some of our Gulf allies we can try to influence, but we can’t prevent 
private citizens from pouring money into groups that we wish that 
they wouldn’t help. So it seems to me all we can do is to say, well, 
these are some groups that look good to us, that look better to us, 
we would like them to be stronger today and as part of the fight 
over the post-Assad Syria, and we haven’t really been doing much 
of that. 

Mr. Nugent. Do any of you think that — you know, I have heard 
you mention about, you know, projecting some air power, whether 
it is standoff or whatever to strike, and I guess to punish the Assad 
regime because you are really not going to probably have a dra- 
matic effect on his ability to inflict serious pain on those, but there 
are those that want us to send additional arms or heavy weapons. 
Do any of you subscribe to the idea that that is going to be the way 
out? Or does that create additional problems? 

Mr. Hof. Congressman, I think the choice before us right now in 
the face of a very significant intervention on the part of Iran and 
Hezbollah is whether or not we are just going to stand back and 
witness, you know, the military defeat of people who we have, in- 
deed, gotten to know quite well over the last couple of years. I don’t 
think that anybody is going to make the argument that providing 
weaponry to vetted Syrian rebels is going to be the decisive gesture 
that wins the conflict in Syria. The goal here, I think, is a good 
deal more modest. It is to stabilize a situation on the ground 
which, if not stabilized, could conceivably lead to the worst of all 
possible outcomes, and that would be a military victory on the part 
of a regime that is responsible for upwards of 100,000 deaths al- 
ready. 

Mr. Nugent. One last thing. So the more involved we get, the 
stronger the motivation is for, I believe, Iran and Hezbollah and 
Russia to ramp it up because for the same reasons we don’t want 
to lose, they don’t want to lose, and I will leave it at that. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Just quickly, and I am going to follow up in a mo- 
ment on that point because that is what I wanted to ask about a 
little bit. One thing we haven’t mentioned throughout this whole 
hearing, and just for the record should be, is if we were to decide 
to do anything, even a, you know, more limited strike, the DOD 
[Department of Defense] has said they would need a supplemental, 
they would need Congress basically to vote for the money to pay 
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for it. That is a rather significant impediment to getting there. I 
just thought it was worth pointing out for the record. 

Then following up on the point about, you know, we have heard 
all along that, you know, well, if we let this happen, it reduces our 
influence because we look weak, and there is nothing worse in the 
world apparently than looking weak. But the question that I have 
is over the course of the last 12 years now in Iraq, in Afghanistan, 
in Libya we invested certainly in the case of the first two an enor- 
mous amount of money, well over 6,000 lives between Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. I confess I haven’t looked recently at the number of 
wounded, but it is pushing close to 100,000, trillions of dollars, and 
went all in, okay? Took out three regimes. On that very basic level, 
unquestionably we won, you know. We took out a regime to estab- 
lish the fact basically, you know, if it is important to us, we are 
going to put the resources in, and we are going to do this, which 
is kind of part of the argument for why we can’t stand back and 
watch Assad. At the end of that process, do we have that type of 
influence in those parts of the world? Did it, in fact, enhance our 
credibility? The tone of my voice, you know, suggests my answer 
to that question. No. You know, 6,000 lives, 100,000 wounded, a 
trillion dollars, all right? And it did not increase our credibility one 
lick. In fact, in many, many minds in that part of the world, it did 
the exact opposite. It made them once again resent us trying to 
mess in their part of the world. 

So even if we invested the resources, even if we could, quote, win 
and actually take out Assad, I completely reject the premise that 
somehow that is the path to having this part of the world bow 
down before our wishes, and there is an enormous, enormous cost 
to this ridiculous philosophy that, you know, once a conflict has 
started you have to put everything into it to make sure you win 
because otherwise you will look weak, you know, otherwise your in- 
fluence will go down. Have we learned nothing over the course of 
the last 12 years from our three efforts where we went all in and 
at the end of it, it didn’t come out with us being feared and having 
that influence. The world is vastly more complex than that, and I 
guess if there is one thing I hope from Syria and everything else 
is that we begin to get the message out there in the world, particu- 
larly in the Middle East, that the U.S. doesn’t control it because 
at this point if something bad happens there they blame us for it. 
If there is some way to sort of ramp back the expectations and the 
ability of the United States of America to reach into this region of 
the world and fix everything for good, or for ill for that matter, that 
is something that I think we ought to do. So all this talk about 
what we have to do something because otherwise people will think 
we don’t have influence doesn’t just miss the point, I think it is 
dangerous, and I will give you a moment to respond to that. 

Mr. Abrams. Well, just my brief response. If that is the view of 
the United States, it is — becomes the view, it is a misfortune that 
the President said Assad must go and then said there is a red line 
on chemical weapons because you shouldn’t say those things if you 
don’t mean them. The President has said he doesn’t bluff. He 
shouldn’t bluff, no President should bluff. So that puts us in a very 
unfortunate position because the President has said some other 
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things like I will prevent Iran from getting nuclear weapons, and 
you can’t keep saying those things if you don’t actually mean them. 

Mr. Smith. Yield back. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you. One quick one on the impact on Israel 
and its continued safety, particularly in the Golan Heights and oth- 
ers. Assume that this thing just continues to muddle along, can you 
give us your perspective of what you believe the impact will have 
on Israel and its issues? 

Mr. Abrams. Well, I can start. I think they will take care of 
themselves on the question of arms transfers. I think the greatest 
concern from their point of view is the stability of Jordan and what 
kind of regime ends up being in power in Syria, and if what you 
have is a regime that is essentially a cat’s paw now for Hezbollah 
and Iran, then that I think is dangerous for the whole region. 

Israel’s security depends on two things — one, their ability to de- 
fend themselves, but, two, their alliance with the United States. So 
if the perception in the region is that the United States is with- 
drawing, is less active, is unwilling, for example, to take on Iran, 
maybe unwilling to prevent Iran from becoming a nuclear weapon 
state, that that will affect their security. 

Mr. Conaway. Ambassador Hof. 

Mr. Hof. I would just add, Mr. Chairman, that, you know, from 
the Israeli point of view, I think the key near-term problem is, in- 
deed, as Mr. Abrams said, the security of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan in the Syria context. Beyond that, you know, I suspect 
the Israelis are evaluating the position of the United States, the at- 
titude of the United States, the leadership of the United States in 
the context of the one issue that totally dominates Israeli politics 
these days, and that is Iran and what the United States would 
eventually bring to the table in that context. 

Mr. Conaway. Right. Ms. Yacoubian, any comments? 

Ms. Yacoubian. I have nothing to add. Thank you. 

Mr. Conaway. All right. Thank you. Anything quickly on the — 
should we read too much or too little into the assassination of one 
of the Free Syrian Army’s lead generals, Hamami, by the jihadists, 
is that one-off or is that something that we think we will see more 
of that kind of internal violence within the opposition groups? 

Mr. Hof. I expect, Mr. Chairman, we are going to see more of 
it, and I think one thing to keep in mind here, the presence of 
jihadist groups in Syria is a direct product of the tactics the regime 
has used against its opponents from the beginning, and the pres- 
ence of jihadist elements in Syria is a gift that keeps on giving to 
the Assad regime, and in its ability to try to take control of a nar- 
rative, in its ability to try to convince us that the only choice that 
is out there is the Assad regime or a group of people engaging in 
cannibalism. This will be that regime’s ultimate victory if they are 
able to sell that narrative. 

Mr. Conaway. Ms. Yacoubian, do you have a comment? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Yes, if I could just add, and it is not a one-off. 
We have had violence already taking place between elements of 
those groups affiliated with A1 Qaeda and elements of the Free Syr- 
ian Army. I would only add, I think, unfortunately it heralds per- 
haps a second far more dangerous phase of the conflict in Syria, 
which is one in which you have armed groups fighting each other 
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to try and define this country. You are seeing increasingly civilians 
chafing under the strictures of fairly, fairly extreme Islamic rule in 
certain parts of the country where the regime has receded. So un- 
fortunately I think that it is something to be very wary of and a 
concern going forward. 

Mr. Conaway. Well, thank you very much for your comments 
today. Not a lot of pretty picture over there, but as the photog- 
rapher said, if you want a pretty picture, you have got to bring me 
a prettier face. So thank you all very much, and this hearing is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman Howard P. “Buck” McKeon 

“The Security Situation in the Syrian Arab Republic — ^Implications 
for U.S. National Security and U.S. Policy Options” 

July 17, 2013 

Good morning ladies and gentlemen. The House Armed Services 
Committee meets to receive testimony from independent experts on the 
security situation in Syria. Today, we have with us Ambassador Fred 
Hof, Mr. Elliott Abrams, and Ms. Mona Yacoubian to provide their 
insights into the conflict in Syria. Thank you for joining us today. 

We are now in the third year of the conflict in Syria. The United 
Nations estimates that at least 93,000 Syrians have died. Additionally, 
the Obama administration has finally confirmed the intelligence 
community’s assessment that the Assad regime has used chemical 
weapons, including the nerve agent Sarin, against the opposition 
multiple times in the last year. With the now verified use of chemical 
weapons - a stated redline by the Obama Administration - and a 
mounting humanitarian crisis, increased regional instability, spreading 
sectarian violence; the trajectory of the conflict in Syria appears to be 
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heading in the wrong direction in an already unstable region - 
threatening U.S. interests. Moreover, a recent string of military gains by 
the Assad regime, supported by Iran and Hezbollah, has fueled the 
perception that Assad is winning. Meanwhile, the United States has a 
largely incoherent and disjointed policy to address the situation in Syria. 

Whether one is in favor of or rejects the idea of U.S. military 
intervention in this crisis, it remains critically important that this 
committee continues to gain a comprehensive understanding of the 
military options that may be available to address the conflict in Syria - 
to include the objectives, limitations, and risks of each ^ because the 
U.S. has vital national security interests at stake and our warfighters 
might once again be tasked with a complicated mission in a time of 
fiscal austerity. 

Our panel of experts will provide further insight into the U.S. 
policy options. I look forward to your testimony. 
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Opening Statement of Hon. Adam Smith, 

Ranking Member, House Committee on Armed Services 

Hearing on 

The Security Situation in the Syrian Arab Republic— Implications for U.S. 
National Security and U.S. Policy Options 

July 17, 2013 


Thank you, you Mr. Chairman, and thank you also to our witnesses here today. 

We appreciate you coming to help us think through how the United States should 
respond to the ongoing conflict in Syria. 

Syria presents us with an enormously complex series of challenges. An 
increasingly ethno-sectarian civil war has led to the deaths of nearly 100,000 
people. Millions have been displaced internally or driven out of Syria and into 
neighboring countries which are themselves strained to care for these refugees and 
in some cases threatened with destabilization. Iran and Russia are arming the 
Assad regime, Hezbollah and Iranian units are fighting for the regime, and foreign 
fighters have streamed into the country to fight for both the regime and the 
opposition, including an al Qaeda affiliate. The opposition itself, both on the 
political and military levels, is fractured and prone to infighting. On top of this, 
Syria has an enormous arsenal of chemical weapons, which seem to have remained 
secure to date, but which greatly concern everyone who looks at the situation there. 

The United States does not have many good options to positively impact the 
situation on the ground. All of us would like to stop the killing, end the threat of 
terrorism, control the chemical weapons, end Syria’s role as Iran’s conduit for 
weapons to Hezbollah, and help the Syrian people achieve peace and democracy. 
But the options that are presented to us, no fly zones, arming some portion of the 
rebels, or even air strikes on Assad’s remaining air force, are unlikely to 
accomplish these goals. And none of them are likely to build a cohesive, moderate 
opposition that, even if they won, is likely to be a democracy that respects all of 
Syria’s ethnic groups, is capable of combating extremism, and is a net contributor 
to regional security. 
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Faced with all of this, my conclusion is that the right path for the United States at 
the moment is to work with the international community and the Russians where 
we can to bring the Assad regime and the political opposition to an agreement on a 
transitional government in Syria. The so-called “Geneva 11” track is not likely to 
be easy and it may not be successful. But if it works, it is the least bad option for 
Syria and the region. 

While the diplomatic track is progressing, I believe we need to work with our 
regional allies and countries in the neighborhood, to deal with the fallout from 
Syria and to prepare for the worst. We should be doing as much as possible to help 
Jordan, Turkey, Lebanon, and Iraq deal with the refugee problem. We need to 
share as much intelligence with our regional allies as we can to forestall extremists 
from spreading from Syria to other countries or from taking advantage of the 
Syrian situation to cause local sectarian and ethnic conflicts. We should work with 
Israel to stem the flow of weapons to Hezbollah and to enhance their security. And 
we should work with everyone we can to help ensure the security of Syria’s 
chemical weapons — it is not in the interests of anyone to have those fall into the 
hands of al Qaeda or any other extremist group. I know that we are doing some of 
this, but I hope our witnesses can help us think through what more we can do in 
this areas and other areas to help contain problems stemming from the Syrian 
conflict. 

Again, thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing, and thanks to our 
witnesses for appearing today. I yield back. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee; 

Thank yon for this invitatitm to appear before you to discuss the situation in Syria and how it affects U.S. national 
interests. For today’s hearing, 1 will nor dwell on past errors in U.S. policy that have led to the dire situation we now 
face. We can debate them, but we are where we are today. 

In Syria today we see an Iranian expeditionary force, bolstered by an estimated 2,000 troops from Iran’s ally 
Hezbollah and armed by Ru.s.sia, seeking to crush a popular rebellion. Syria is 75 percent Sunni, so the Alawite Assad 
regime and its Shia supporters in Tehran and Lebanon will never win the support of the Syrian people to rule that 
country. The only hope for Iran, Hezbollah, and Assad is to kill enough rebel fighters and civilians to end the uprising. 
At this point they have killed an estimated 1 00,000 people and done immeasurable damage to Syria’s economy and 
infrastructure — and they will keep on killing and destroying. 


f L no institutional positions on polity issues and lias no affiliation with the U.S.Qovernnu'tit. All siateiiicni.s of fact and 
It p f are the soh responsihiliy of the author. 
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We and many other countries are addressing this humanitarian disaster through various forms of aid to United 
Nations bodies and other groups. But the question our country' faces is whether to do more — whether to support the 
rebels or to use military force ourselves. In my \dew the answ'er to both questions is yes, because an Iranian victory in 
Syria would be a great blow to American interests. 

The continuation of this conflict is itself a threat to U.S. interests and allies. For example, there are already roughly a 
half-million Syrian refugees in Jordan, and that number is rising steadily. Jordan does not have the resources — the 
money, but also other resources such as water — to sustain that number, atid it could easily soon be 600,000, 700,000 
and even at some point a million. This strain threatens the economy of Jtirdan and its security. The Kingdom of Jordan 
is one of our key allies in the Middle East and stability there should be a prime concern of ours. 

As the conflict continues and more and more jihadis arrive in Syria, we must also wonder about their role tomorrow 
in Lebanon and along the Syrian-lsraeli border. Their growing presence in the area is another serious threat. 

But worse yet for us would be our defeat by Iran — ^and that is exactly how it would be seen. On one side, Iran, 
Hezbollah, and Russia support Assad; on the other, the United States, EiU, and our Sunni Arab friends from the Gulf 
support the rebels. Does it matter who wins? Yes — because around the world but especially in the Middle East allies 
and enemies will judge the power, influence, and willpower of the United States and our friends by the outcome of this 
conflict. 

Should we prevail and the Assad regime be replaced by a Sunni regime oriented tow'ard Syria’s Sunni neighbors, this 
will be a huge defeat for Russia, Iran, and Hezbollah. Involvement in Syria is already arousing discontent among 
Lebanon’s populace, including Shia who wonder why their sons are dying for Bashar al- Assad, and a defeat in Syria 
will undermine Hezbollah inside Lebanon. Its power has been rising there for decades; now, a turning point might be 
reached and it might start declining. Given Hezbollah’s global reach as a terrorist group, that’s very much in our 
interest. 

Similarly and even more importantly, the rise of Iranian power in the region would be seen to have been stopped if the 
Assad regime falls. Iran’s influence has also been viewed as growing steadily — partly due to the demise of a hostile 
Sunni regime in Iraq (at America’s hands) and to grow'ing Iranian influence there; partly to Iran's perceived role in 
places like Yemen, Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia’s Eastern Province; partly to Iran’s steadily advancing nuclear program; 
and partly to the sense that America, the overwhelming power in the Middle East since World War II, lacked the 
desire or ability to stop Iran. If we defeat Iran in Syria, all this is changed and what King Abdullah of Jordan once called 
the “Shia crescent” stops being cemented. 

Remember that Iran’s only Arab ally is Syria, which also provides it with Mediterranean ports and a land bridge to 
Hezbollah in Lebanon — and through Hezbollah, Iran gets a border with Israel. This all changes if Assad falls. 

Conversely, what happens if we decide the game in S)Tia is not worth the fight, and the war goes on until Assad more 
or less crushes the rebellitjn? Many more refugees, threatening stability in Jordan and Lebanon. Iranian ascendancy, 
strengthening Hezbollah inside Lebanon and Iran throughout the Middle East. An emboldened Iran, seeing a lack of 
American desire to confrtint it, is logically more likely to become rot>re aggressive in Bahrain, the home of our Fifth 
Fleet, in Saudi Arabia’s heavily Shia Eastern Prorince, and in its own nuclear program. Surely a display of American 
lack of will power in Syria will persuade many Iranian officials that while we may say “all options are on the table,” in 
reality they are not — so Iran can proceed happily and safely tow'ard a nuclear weapon. 

So what should we do, to prevent an Iranian and Hezbollah and Russian victory over our side, the United States, 
European allies, and our Sunni allies? 
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First, we waited far too long to provide military help to the rebels, a view that I share witit former Secretary of State 
Clinton and former Secretary of Defense Gates. You %t 11 recall news reports that they called for such aid in internal 
administration discussions last summer — a year ago. I am not pri\w to the exact level and composition of aid being 
given today, but 1 hope it is not too little too late, and we do know that it is very late. One reas<)n this war in Syria has 
gone on so long, and seen so many reverses for the rebels, is that Russia, Iran, and Hezbollah have been more 
dedicated and generous to their side than we have to ours. We and our allies should step up the flow of weaponry, and 
do that fast. 

I am well aware that many will say we have no “side” in this conflict, especially because thousands of opponents of the 
Assad regime are jihadis. Tome, that is all the more reason to assKst and strengthen those rebels who arc Syrians and 
who are not jihadis, not only to win this war faster but to give them the upper hand when the war is over and a new 
government must be formed. 

According to news reports, the aid promised by the Obama administration several weeks ago has not moved; the 
rebels have gotten nothing. In part this is said to be due to concerns about proper vetting of potential recipients. It’s 
impossible for me to jude who has the better of that argument, but I find it difficult to believe that our intelligence 
agencies are completely incapable of distinguishing among the groups. And as to arms getting into the wrong hands, 
well, they are today almost entirely in the wrong hands. We need to act if we would like to see some of them in the 
right hands. 

Second, I do not favor a no-fly zone. That seems to me to be a long-term commitment of military' resources, day after 
day after day, and we know from the Iraq experience how difficult that can be. Instead. 1 favor a one-time strike at 
Assad’s air assets and air bases. We know that the use of air power, fixed wing and helicopter, has been a huge 
advantage for the regime in its struggle to survive and prevail. If we eliminate or greatly weaken Assad’s ability to use 
air power, we will tilt the battlefields toward the rebels — militarily, politically, and psychologically. According to news 
reports, in taking this position I ally myself with Secretary of Stare Kerry who also favors it. 

I would add that the House and Senate inrelligence committees arc said to have a second doubt about supplying some 
weapons to the rebels, which is that alone this action would have too little impact. It would nor much change and 
certainly not transform the situation on the ground, some members are said to argue. I agree with that argument, and 
that is another reason why I favor both aid to the rebels and a strike at Assad air assets. 

The first objection to .such a strike is practical: too dangerous, we are often told, given Assad’s impregnable air 
defenses. General Dempsey was reported to have said to Secretary Kerry that we would need 700 air sorties to take 
down Syria’s air defenses. This strikes me as absurd, frankly, and my response is “tell that to the Israelis.” They have 
three times, that I know of, struck inside Syria. Hi>w is it possible that they can do it and we — who have stealth 
technology they lack, and far stronger forces in rhe Sixth Fleet and nearby bases — cannot? The Israelis did not enter 
Syrian air space, apparently using air to ground missiles. Can w'e not do this, in addition to using sea-based cruise 
missiles? My own conversations with military officers suggests that we can. We would not, this way, eliminate all of 
Assad’s air power, every base, every aircraft — but we w'ould eliminate the bulk of it. So we should. 

The second objecton is that we cannot act without a UN Security Council resolution. Obviously we will not get one, 
given Russia’s support for Assad. The Committee may take that view, but it has not always been the American view. 
President Obama’s ambassador to NATO, Ivo Daaider, wrote this tinalysis of the change in Clinton administration 
thinking about intervention in Bosnia in 1 995: 
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Why was the summer of 1 995 any different? Why the emergence of a firm consensus on a concerted strategy now 
when it had eluded the Clinton administration for over two years? The answer, in part, lies in the horrors witnessed by 
Srebrenica — a sense that this time the Bosnian Serbs had gone too far. That certainly proved to be the case in the 
Pentagon, where Defense Secretary William Perry and JCS Chairman |ohn Shalikashvili took the lead in pushing for 
the kind of vigorous air campaign that was finally agreed to in London. The real reason, however, was the palpable 
sense that Bosnia was the cancer earing away at American foreign policy, in the words of Anthony Lake, Clinton's 
national security adviser. LJ.S. credibility abroad was being undermined perceptibly by what was happening in Bosnia, 
and by the America's and NATO’s failure to end it. [“Decision to Intervene: How the War in Bosnia Ended,” by Ivo H. 
Daalder, Brookings, December 1 998. hrtp://vvww.brookings.edu/rescarch/articies/ 1 998/ i 2/baIkans-daa]der |- 

l would suggest to you that we are in a similar situation, with American credibility being undermined and our inaction 
in Syria in the face (^f the Iranian, Hezbollah, and Russian challenge “eating away at American fc)reign policy.” And of 
course, the Clinton administration finally decided to act in Kosovo in 1998, under she NATO umbrella, without a UN 
resolution. If we conclude that the humanitarian and national security justifications for action are sufficient, I \voiiid 
urge that we not be stymied from acting by the interests of Mr. Putin’s Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, these comments no doubt give rise to many questions and 1 look forward to discussing them with 
members of the Committee. I am grateful to you for inviting me today and ft)r holding this hearing on the very grave 
situation in Syria. 
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July 17, 2013 


Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Smith, Members of the Committee, ! am honored to have been invited 
to share with you some thoughts about the situation in Syria and U.S. policy options for dealing with this 
problem from hell. Having served for slightly more than a year {until September 2012) as special advisor 
to the Secretary of State for transition In Syria, I can attest to the fact that there are no easy or glib 
answers in this matter; there are no silver bullets in our government's holster. To choose a policy 
direction in the case of Syria is, by definition, to choose between profoundly unattractive and risky 
options, of which inaction itself is one. 

The reason this is so has to do with the nature of the problem. In mid-March 2011 a group of teenagers 
in the economically depressed Syrian city of Deraa decided it would be fun and in keeping with Arab 
Spring activities elsewhere in the region to spray paint anti-Assad regime slogans on the walls of 
buildings. Regime security forces rounded them up, beat them, separated some from their fingernails, 
and denied their parents' access to them. Peaceful protests broke out spontaneously. The regime 
responded with deadly violence. By so doing - by demonstrating its contempt for an aggrieved citizenry 
already contending with a lack of economic opportunity - the regime dropped a match on the dry tinder 
of economic hopelessness in Syria's secondary cities and their suburbs. 

The Assad regime knew it would be swept from Syria if it permitted peaceful protest to flourish. 
President Bashar Ai Assad had a choice: deal with the protests politically, arresting criminals in his 
security services and generously compensating their victims; or respond with deadly force. He chose the 
latter. This choice caused the protests to spread, and as they did the regime persisted with its program 
of lethal force, mass incarcerations, and torture. Quite deliberately it channeled something it could not 
handle - peaceful protest - into something it thought it could handle: armed resistance. 

By succeeding in snuffing out peaceful protest in favor of armed resistance, the Assad regime put Syria 
on the fast-track to destruction. Most of the protestors were Arab Sunni Muslims, an ethnic-sectarian 
group accounting for roughly two-thirds of Syrians. The regime Itself was dominated by Aiawites, who 
account for about twelve percent of the population. As resistance spread the regime found it would 
have to rely disproportionately on military units, armed Intelligence operatives, and criminal bands that 
were overwhelmingly Alawite in composition and therefore relatively reliable. This largely Alawite- 
Sunni Muslim confrontation attracted to Syria a range of foreign Sunni jihadists, including some from 
Iraq who had enjoyed longstanding relationships with the Assad regime's intelligence services. The 
entry of foreign jihadists was and is a gift that keeps on giving to the Assad regime, which uses their 
presence to attract and justify the support of Iran, Hezbollah, and Russia, and to try to persuade Syrian 
minorities and others that the alternative to corrupt, family rule in Syria is a reign of terror under the 
auspices of Islamist barbarians. 
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By opting for violence, therefore, the regime Inescapably opted for a largely sectarian battle. By so 
doing it attracted foreign Sunni jihadists: enemies of the regime on the surface, but a lifeline in fact. 

Today, Syrians looking for a third way between rule by a criminal family and rule by primitives must face 
a very unpleasant fact: the very presence of foreign jihadists in Syria is enabling the regime gradually to 
take control of the narrative; to assert, with near-perfect cynicism, that it and it alone is the alternative 
to savages who remove and eat vital organs from living human beings; and to assert, with perfect 
mendacity, that there is nothing Syrian about the Syrian revolution. The jihadist presence in Syria, 
augmented by a narrative that falls on the receptive ears of Americans who understandably fear foreign 
entanglements and those who correctly see Al Qaeda as America's deadly enemy, is making us hesitate 
to support those seeking a civilized third way, making us doubt our ability to do anything useful in the 
Syrian context, and therefore making relative inaction a comfortable default position for many. To the 
extent the Assad regime, on life-support courtesy of Iran, Hezbollah, and Russia, can persuade the West 
to adopt an attitude falling somewhere between moral equivalence and "a plague on all houses," it can 
anticipate staying alive long after many observers pronounced itall-but-dead. 

We can stipulate, therefore, that the way this conflict has evolved now makes it very hard for American 
officials to define a way forward featuring solid footing. Perhaps the best starting point is to define 
what we want. What are our national security interests in Syria? What is it we want to achieve? How 
should we go about trying to get what we want? 

President Obama has suggested that it is the effects of regime-inspired chaos on Syria's neighbors that 
engages "the serious Interests" of the U.S. in the Syrian crisis. Among these neighbors is a NATO ally 
(Turkey), a close security partner (Jordan), a country whose independence and well-being we have 
always tried to support (Lebanon), and a country in which many American service people recently gave 
their lives (Iraq), All of these countries - some more than others - are being swamped by refugees and 
associated resource and security problems by the Assad regime's practice of hammering rebel-held 
populated areas with artillery, aircraft, and missiles. It is a terror campaign that makes no pretense of 
seeking military targets. The regime’s objective is that of a terrorist: persuade civilians, through the 
application of random deadly violence, to make decisions at the expense of one’s enemy. Beyond the 
four countries being directly victimized by regime terror, Israel's interests are engaged by the spillover 
of violence into the Golan Heights and the threat to Jordan's security. Even Egypt, in the midst of its own 
political turmoil, is providing a refuge to tens of thousands of Syrians who have fled their country's 
chaos. 

Others have defined U.S. Syria-related interests In terms of the "responsibility to protect" doctrine, the 
desirability of defeating a range of adversaries on Syrian soil, securing weapons of mass destruction to 
prevent their dissemination, neutralizing AI Qaeda elements, and so forth. Some of these defined 
interests could produce objectives that might easily lead to American ownership of the Syrian 
revolution. Others - those having to do with WMD and Al Qaeda - might logically lead one to back a 
regime that has manipulated both to its advantage. Standing with allies and friends would seem to be a 
prudent basis for deciding objectives and strategy. 
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Using the allies and friends aspect of the Syrian crisis as the national interest foundation, what is it we 
would want to achieve? What would be our objectives? 

Three objectives come to mind: enhanced security and stability of regional allies and friends in the face 
of Syria's chaos and the Assad regime's tactics of mass terror; political transition in Syria away from the 
regime, including the removal from Syria of all Iran-related military elements (including Hezbollah) and 
Ai Qaeda affiliates; and the replacement of the Assad regime with an inclusive national unity 
government, one committed internally to recovery, reconciliation, accountability, reform, and rule of 
law; one committed externally to regional peace and stability. Across the range of these objectives 
would be the constant updating of contingency plans related to WMD. 

If these are our objectives, how would we go about achieving them? What are the key elements of the 
strategy we would pursue? Clearly we would want It all to add up, ideally, to the achievement of all 
three objectives. 

The central problem affecting allies and friends is the regime's mass terror campaign against vulnerable 
populations. Ending it should be our top priority, and diplomacy is always the first weapon of choice. 
The UN's Independent International Commission of Inquiry on Syria recently (June 4, 2013) reported 
that the regime's tactics "constitute crimes against humanity, war crimes and gross violations of 
international human rights law." If we are not already doing so on an insistent, sustained basis, we 
should be urging Moscow to rein in its client. We should make it clear to Russia that if the terror 
campaign subverting our allies and friends does not stop we will reserve the right to take steps we deem 
appropriate to secure our interests. 

To the extent we consider military options at all in connection with Syria, it should be in the context of 
helping allies and friends secure themselves from the regime's murderous tactics. We would not, under 
any circumstances, want American boots on the ground in Syria. We would not wish to consider 
unmanned or manned aerial systems entering Syrian airspace unless and until we are persuaded that 
the peaceful diplomatic campaign has run its course unsuccessfully. Even then we would still have the 
option of watching the terror campaign proceed unabated while pouring more resources - 
humanitarian, economic, and security - into Syria’s neighbors so they could better cope. We should 
keep in mind that no-fly zones would not address the biggest of the killers: artillery. We could not 
proceed with any kind of strike options without the full cooperation of Turkey, Jordan, and other key 
partners. Although UN authorization would not be possible, US unilateralism is something to be 
avoided. 

As we pull out the stops diplomatically to stop the terror campaign, we should try to stabilize the 
situation on the ground by seeing to it that vetted rebel units in Syria get what they need in terms of 
military equipment, weaponry, and training, working through the opposition's Supreme Military Council. 
The regime has a well-established record of conducting massacres in places it can reach on the ground. 
Most weaponry for the mainstream opposition will not come from U.S. stocks. Yet the U.S. should be in 
charge of the process of determining who gets what. Will all weapons shipments, without fail, get to 
their intended recipients? No: no more in Syria than they did during World War II when air-dropped 
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into occupied France. The jihadists and the regime are already armed to the teeth. The Syrian 
nationalists are the ones who need the help. Their ability to defend territory and reverse the current 
momentum will have a direct and positive Impact on refugee flows. 

As we try our best to help the mainstream armed opposition stabilize the ground situation, we should - 
with the help of the Friends of the Syrian People - prepare the Syrian opposition to establish, on Syrian 
territory and as soon as possible, a governmental alternative to the regime. Such a government would 
require recognition, resources, and help with self-defense. Yet a government featuring people and a 
program designed to appeal to those grudgingly supporting the regime as a default position would 
present the long-awaited, essential, decent alternative to the Assad regime. Such a government would 
also unblock massive amounts of humanitarian assistance frozen outside of Syria awaiting the 
permission of the regime to move into rebel-controlled areas. If the Geneva process were to go 
anywhere, this government could serve as the interlocutor with the current government in Damascus, 
producing a post-Assad national unity government. Mobilizing the international community to promote 
a respectable and effective alternative to Assad and the nucleus of post-Assad governance should be a 
major US diplomatic priority, notwithstanding all of the difficulties presented by an often fractious 
Syrian opposition. 

As we work with the opposition to prepare to govern inside Syria, we should keep the door open to a 
Geneva peace conference and help the opposition configure a coherent, representative, and legitimate 
negotiating team. In order to secure the cooperation of the Syrian opposition, however, we must keep 
in mind the purpose of Geneva, as stated in the agreement reached on June 30, 2012: to create, on the 
basis of mutual consent, a transitional governing body exercising full executive power. The purpose of 
Geneva is to move into a transitional governing arrangement, one preserving state and governmental 
institutions to the maximum extent possible consistent with human rights standards. If Assad or any of 
his coterie are to play a role in Syria's transitional governance, it would only be with the consent of the 
Syrian opposition. Although it is very unlikely to transpire, a near-term negotiated end to this nightmare 
can preserve Syria and secure its neighbors. 

As we pursue a multifaceted diplomatic campaign, all elements of which are designed to secure Syria's 
neighbors, transition the regime, and replace it with something decent, we should also be working with 
partners to design a post-Assad multinational stabilization force to work with a new Syrian government 
to help protect vulnerable populations and neutralize undesirable stay-behind elements. Ideally such a 
force would be under UN auspices or authorization. U.S. combat service support and even combat air 
support might be vital. Yet no American boots should be on the ground in Syria. Helping post-Assad 
Syria stabilize itself will, of course, enable millions of Syrian refugees to return home from the 
neighboring countries. In this connection, the creation of an international interim reconstruction fund 
for Syria will also be important. 

The objectives and strategy outlined here are heavy on the diplomatic side, but do not rule out military 
intervention entirely. If objectives and strategy are key components of foreign policy, they are life and 
death items when it comes to military operations. If American diplomacy cannot stop the terror 
campaign imperiling U.S. allies and friends, the president will need options to consider. He may well 
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decide to focus on supporting the neighbors through increased assistance. To the extent he looks at 
military options he will want, in the context of objectives, to define the mission as narrowly as possible: 
to destroy or significantly degrade the ability of the Assad regime to terrorize civilian populations with 
artillery, military aircraft, and missiles. He will be interested in methodologies that minimize US and 
collateral casualties, knowing full well that there are no such things as surgical strikes. He will want to 
assess carefully the likely reactions of key players: the regime, Iran, Hezbollah, and Russia. He will want 
buy-in from at least two of the neighbors (Turkey and Jordan) he is trying to help. And he will want to 
avoid the proverbial slippery slope. Syria's revolution, after all, Is not America's to win or lose. Once the 
mission is accomplished and the mass terror campaign either ended or reduced significantly, the direct 
military role of the US would be ended. If Iran (for example) elects to intervene massively in Syria, 
sending its army across Iraq, obviously new calculations in the White House, the Pentagon, and 
elsewhere will be set in motion. 

There should be no illusion, in any event, that military intervention will necessarily be the long-sought 
silver bullet. And unintended consequences will be ubiquitous, regardless of what one does or fails to 
do. Yet those who try to shut down the debate by demanding "tel! me how it will end" should apply the 
same demand to alternatives, especially that of passively watching developments unfold. In an era of 
diminishing defense resources brought about by sequestration and at a time when a tiny percentage of 
Americans bears the burden of defending this country, we should not be searching for ways to apply 
military force in various parts of the globe. If we elect to act with kinetic lethality in Syria the objective 
should be tied tightly to the situations our allies and friends find themselves in as a result of the Assad 
regime's survival tactics. Indeed, if the regime survives, the results will be bad for its neighbors and 
catastrophic for Syria. The question is not, however, one of the U.S. taking ownership of Syria's future. 
That future belongs to Syrians. Our main task is to decide what we want and how to go about getting it, 
keeping in mind that supporting allies and friends is where American national interests are surely 
engaged in the case of Syria. 
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The Security Situation in the Syrian Arab Republic: 
Implications for U.S. National Security and U.S. Policy Options 

Testimony before the House Armed Services Committee, July 17, 2013 
Mona Yacoubian, Senior Advisor, Middle East, The Stimson Center 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the House Aimed Services Committee, for inviting 
me to speak this morning. I very much appreciate this opportunity to address the complex topic 
of the security situation in Syria and its implications for the United States, The timing for this 
important hearing could not be better as the situation in Syria continues to deteriorate, and U.S. 
policy makers face a series of extraordinarily difficult questions on how to respond. 

In preparation for this hearing, 1 was asked to consider a number of key questions revolving 
around the issue of whether the U.S. militaiy' should be further engaged in Syria and if so, to 
what end. The current discussion in Washington has focused on a number of military options 
including the enforcement of a no-fly zone, the creation of a humanitarian con'idor or buffer 
zone, and the arming of Syrian rebels. 

In addressing potential benefits and limitations of various military options currently under 
consideration, I was also asked to elaborate on the strategic objective that would be achieved 
through greater U.S. military engagement in Syria as well as to articulate why the situation in 
Syria is significant to U.S. national security interests. 

The Security Situation in Syria 

Before tackling these thorny questions, 1 would like to first offer my assessment of the current 
security situation in Syria, Now well into its third year, Syria’s uprising is by far the most brutal 
of the Arab revolts. It rapidly evolved from a peaceful protest movement to an armed uprising in 
the face of brutal government repression. The Syrian regime has spared no effort to put down the 
uprising, including the use of airstrikes and ballistic missiles against civilians and the alleged use 
of chemical weapons. Unfortunately, Syria’s crisis has now moiphed into a sectarian civil war 
with significant .spillover effects on Syria’s neighbors, particularly Lebanon and Iraq. 

The conflict has resulted in a humanitarian catastrophe. More than 100,000 Syrians have been 
killed, primarily civilians. The United Nations estimates nearly 2 million refugees have fled 
Syria, while more than 4 million Syrians are internally displaced. Even larger numbers of Syrians 
are in need of humanitarian assistance including food and medical aid. Concerns over the spread 
of disease and malnutrition are mounting. Syria has witnessed significant devastation, including 
widespread destruction of public infrastructure, schools, mosques and homes. 

As the conflict grinds on, the military' situation on the ground suggests that Syria’s civil war 
could endure for years. Over the past few months, the Syrian army has succeeded in 
consolidating its control over some key strategic areas. Assisted by a doubling down of military 
support from Iran and the Lebanese Shiite militant group Hezbollah, the Syrian regime secured 
an important military victory in Qusayr. It is now waging a battle to re-take Homs, Syria’s third 
largest city. The regime has also worked to root out rebels from the Damascus suburbs. It may 
also seek to re-take Aleppo, mired in a brutal stalemate for nearly a year. Taken together these 
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gains would mark an important consolidation of regime control over Damascus and the strategic 
corridor leading to the Mediterranean coast where Syrian President Bashar al-Assad’s Alawite 
sect has established a secure area. 

However, Syria will not return to the status quo ante. Vast swathes of Syrian territory remain 
largely out of the regime’s control. While the armed groups have not managed to seize control 
of any of Syria’s major cities, they do control large areas of the countryside as well as the 
provincial capital of Raqqa on the Euphrates River. The Kurdish region of northeastern Syria is 
increasingly autonomous, while Sunni-dominated areas north and east of Aleppo are under the 
sway of aimed rebel groups. It is difficult to envision how the Syrian army w'ould be able to re- 
take all of this lost territory. 

At the same time, rebel groups remain unable to coalesce and continue to lack unified command 
and control structures. Indeed, if anything armed groups inside Syria are growing more fractious 
and have increasingly started to turn their arms on each other - a deeply concerning sign for the 
future. In addition, numerous reports suggest an increasing number of foreign fighters are 
entering the Syrian arena. Arab jihadists from North Africa, Egypt and the Gulf, as well as 
fighters from as far afield as Afghanistan, Pakistan and the Caucasus are joining the battle. 

From the uprising’s start, the Syrian opposition, both armed and unarmed, has been riven with 
personal and ideological rivalries. Unfortunately, they have not managed to unite around a clear 
vision of a post-Assad Syria. Moreover, the external opposition lacks significant support inside 
Syria. Meanwhile, the political opposition inside Syria has been eclipsed by the anned groups as 
the country descends deeper into civil war. 

Three emerging trends among the armed groups suggest a deepening and protracting of Syria’s 
conflict, with dim prospects for a resolution any time soon. 

• First, radical elements among the armed groups — particularly those espousing a 
Salatl-jihadist ideology, appear to be gaining ground and imposing their ways on the 
civilian population. This trend was brutally illustrated in an episode last month when 
Islamic extremists tortured and then publicly executed a 15-year-old boy for allegedly 
committing blasphemy. The incident is perhaps the most egregious, but not the only such 
example. Increasingly, civilians are chafing at the strictures of hardline jihadists whose 
harsh interpretations of Islamic rule collide with the more tolerant approach that has long 
characterized Syria. 

• Second, as ideological divisions and competition for control among armed groups 
intensify, rival rebels are increasingly fighting each other. Sporadic episodes of 
intra-rebel fighting have been reported over the past several months in various areas of 
rebel control. In Raqqa, for example, members of the al-Nusra front, an al-Qaeda aligned 
group, have engaged in battles with members of the Farouq brigade which is allied with 
the Free Syrian Army (FSA). Last week several FSA fighters in Idlib province were 
killed in intense fighting with the Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS), another Al- 
Qaeda affiliated group. The jihadist extremists beheaded the FSA battalion commander 
and his brother. In another episode last week, a senior FSA commander was shot dead by 
ISIS elements in the coastal govemorate of Latakia. 

• Third, even among “moderate” armed group.s, acts of sectarian extremism have 
been documented. The most egregious case concerned an atrocity committed by a 
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commander (since renounced by the group) with the Farouq Brigade, considered among 
the more moderate of the armed groups. In a widely viewed video, the commander cut 
out and ate the heart of a slain Syrian soldier. The episode underscores Syria’s deepening 
sectarianism and legitimizes fears among Syria’s minority community that there would 
be no place for them in a post-Assad Syria. As the Sunni-dominated armed opposition 
increasingly resorts to sectarian violence. Syria’s Alawite and Christian communities will 
likely adhere to their reluctance to disavow the Assad regime which increasingly may be 
perceived as the lesser of two evils. 

Implications of Syria’s Military Stalemate 

The net effect of both regime and rebel actions on the ground suggests that Syria is entrenched in 
a protracted militaiy stalemate that could last years. In this scenario, the regime would maintain 
its control of Damascus, perhaps Homs, and possibly other key cities, as well as the ancestral 
Alawite homeland in western Syria. Proliferating anned groups would continue to battle both the 
regime and, increasingly, each other. Yet, neither the regime nor the rebels would emerge 
victorious. 

As the fighting continues, Syrian civilians wall suffer the greatest toll. Refugee flows are already 
projected to grow to 3.5 million by year’s end. Jordan’s resources are already stretched thin 
from hosting nearly half a million Syrian refugees and additional inflow's could tip the country 
into a period of significant instability. Lebanon will also bear a significant impact should its 
Syrian refugee population — currently one million — continue to swell, particularly given its 
delicate confessional balance. 

The conflict’s sectarian aspects will likely grow more acute, with destabilizing consequences for 
the region, Syria is increasingly an arena of competition for regional proxies of Iran and the 
Sunni Gulf states. This proxy dimension further complicates the conflict, deepening its sectarian 
aspects. Already, Lebanon and Iraq, have witnessed a notable escalation in sectarian strife related 
to Syria’s fallout. Iraq has been plagued with the worst spate of sectarian violence in five years. 
Enflamed sectarian tensions in Lebanon could further deteriorate into prolonged instability. 
Indeed, as the Syrian conflict’s boundaries grow more blurred, a dangerous sectarian dynamic is 
sweeping the region from the Mediterranean to Baghdad and beyond. 

In this scenario, which I believe to be the most likely, no military solution exists to the Syrian 
conflict. Neither the regime nor the rebels will be able to gain a sufficient military advantage to 
vanquish the other side. If a military victory is to be had, it would come at a huge price, nothing 
less than the country itself The pursuit of all-out military victory would in essence lead to the 
complete destruction of Syria. 

Instead, the resolution will have to be political and will need to come as the result of 
negotiations. Histoiy suggests that it could take some time before the parties are ready to come to 
the negotiating table, Lebanon’s civil war endured for 1 5 years before it ended via the Ta’if 
accord. The key questions for U.S. policy makers center on whether levers exist W'hich can 
accelerate the path toward negotiation. Can the strategic calculus of the Syrian conflict’s key 
protagonists be shifted toward favoring a political outcome? How do we get there? What 
leverage can be used by the United States and other external actors to shift the paradigm tow'ard 
negotiation? Can military intervention play a role in shifting the calculus? 
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Syria’s Significance for U.S. National Security Interests 

Syria’s geostrategic location in the heart of the Arab world, its growing importance as a jihadist 
arena, and its vast chemical weapons stockpile endow it with important strategic significance for 
U.S. national security interests. 

• Geostrategic location. Syria borders several countries in which the United States has 
significant equities: Israel, Jordan, Turkey, and Iraq. As such, the Syrian conflict’s 
outcome could directly impact the stability of countries holding crucial importance to the 
United States. It has already adversely affected stability in Iraq, Jordan, and Turkey. 
Moreover, the Syrian conflict’s sectarian spillover has the potential to destabilize the 
entire region, with the possibility of cascading crises in Jordan, Iraq and even further into 
the Gulf. In addition, Syria borders Lebanon, home to Hezbollah, a potent U.S. adversary. 

• Jihadist arena. Certain aspects of the Syrian arena make it particularly attractive to 
jihadists, perhaps even more than Iraq. First, unlike Iraq, the majority of Syria’s 
population is Sunni Arab (65%), living under the harsh rule of an Alawite minority for 
more than four decades. Salafi jihadists consider Alawites to be apostates and have long 
called for the overthrow of the Assad regime. Second, the particular brutality of the 
Assad regime’s repression of the Sunni opposition, unleashing ballistic missiles and even 
chemical weapons on its civilian population, has deepened jihadist rage against the Assad 
regime, making the imperative of its overthrow even more urgent. Third, Syria shares a 
border with Israel, bringing the jihadists even closer to their goal of a transnational 
caliphate that includes Jerusalem. While Iraq provided an opening to bring the jihadist 
struggle more directly into the Arab world than Afghanistan, Syria affords the 
opportunity to fight the battle at the region’s heart. 

• Chemical Weapons (CW) stockpiles. Syria is reported to have one of the largest 
chemical weapons stockpiles in the world. It possesses stocks of sarin, mustard gas, and 
possibly the nerve agent VX. U.S. and other intelligence agencies report with a high 
degree of certainty that the Syrian regime has used chemical weapons, namely sarin, on a 
small scale against armed opposition groups, possibly on multiple occasions. 

The combination of these three elements: geostrategic importance, jihadist arena, and CW 
stockpiles comprises a potent mix that could dramatically threaten U.S, national security 
interests. In particular, the specter of jihadi.st elements or Hezbollah gaining access to chemical 
weapons would constitute a key threat to U.S. national security interests. Similarly, Syria’s 
descent into all-out chaos, given the presence of jihadists and chemical weapons in the heart of 
the Arab world, would pose a threat of significant magnitude to U.S. regional allies. 

Assessing U.S. Military Options in Syria 

While it is important to keep all options on the table, I do not believe the U.S. military should 
become further engaged in the Syrian crisis at this point. Syria’s complexity cannot be 
overemphasized, and our “on-the-ground” knowledge of the conflict is deeply limited. The 
downside risks of various military options under consideration — from arming to enforcing a no- 
fly zone — are considerable. Syria’s growing chaos — marked by deepening rivalries among the 
armed groups and growing influence of jihadist extremists — is not propitious for U.S. military 
engagement. Indeed, the use of force — whether direct or indirect — could exacerbate rather than 
improve the situation on the ground, with dire consequences for the United States and the region. 
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Arming the rebels. I will focus primarily on the question of arming the rebels, currently a 
topic of fierce debate. While arming is perhaps the least expensive option and requires the lowest 
level of U.S. commitment, it is fraught with risk for U.S. national security interests and would 
further endanger Syrian civilians rather than enhance their protection. Among the key risks 
inherent in arming: 

• Effective vetting is very difficiilt. Despite our growing relationship with certain 
elements of Syria’s armed opposition, ensuring that weapons do not end up in the wrong 
hands is a difficult proposition at best. First, our understanding of these rapidly 
proliferating and evolving groups remains limited given our absence on the ground inside 
Syria. Moreover, arms are fluid; they are the currency of war, moving seamlessly from 
hand to hand. Youtube videos already attest to sophisticated weapons purchased from 
Croatia by Saudi Arabia ending up in the possession of al-Qaeda militants in Syria. In 
addition, recent press reports indicate that Iranian-backed Shiite militias fighting for the 
regime have U.S. weapons, perhaps captured, stolen, or purchased on the black market. 
Both examples highlight that it is virtually impossible to guarantee that U.S. arms 
flowing into a chaotic Syrian arena could not one day end up with those who would do 
harm to the United States or our allies. 

• Arming will further escalate the conflict. Arming necessarily accelerates the Syrian 
conflict’s dangerous escalation by provoking a commensurate (or possibly 
disproportionate) increase in arms flows to the Syrian regime by its allies. The past few 
months have already witnessed a dramatic increase in Iranian and Russian military 
support to the regime, likely spurred by earlier rebel gains. The pursuit of a military 
“edge” over the regime is an illusory quest that will more likely lock us into an escalatory 
dynamic, further protracting the conflict. As an increase in arms to the rebels is met by 
heightened arming of the regime, urgent rebel requests for greater and more sophisticated 
U.S. weapons will undoubtedly follow. Moreover, with intra-rebel fighting gaining 
prominence, U.S. arms could also end up fueling these battles rather than the fight against 
the regime. 

• Syrian civilians will suffer. The understandable moral outrage over the suffering of the 
Syrian people has prompted urgent calls for the United States to “do something.” Yet, 
from a civilian protection standpoint, arming is possibly the worst option. In a February 
2013 report evaluating the impact of various military interventions on civilians, the 
Center for Civilians in Conflict noted that arming “presents the greatest risk of civilian 
harm” mainly due to misuse and unintended proliferation. While not on the same scale as 
the Syrian regime, Syrian rebels are increasingly accused of committing human rights 
abuses and war crimes. Civilians have been caught in the middle of a widening conflict, 
suffering the greatest casualties. Sending more arms into the conflict will likely only 
increase the hann done to civilians. 

• Taking sides in a sectarian civil war heightens threats. Syria has now evolved into a 
sectarian civil war with regional spillover. By funneling arms to one side, the United 
States is explicitly taking sides and potentially exposing U.S. interests to a wider range of 
threats. The United States paid a high price for engaging in Lebanon’s civil war in the 

1 980s, most notably with the embassy and marine barracks bombings. 

• Post-conflict challenges. Flooding Syria with arms today will make post-conflict 
stability and re-construction significantly more difficult. Previous conflicts, including 
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most recently in Libya, have demonstrated that recovering arms in a post-conflict zone is 
challenging at best. Arms proliferation increases the likelihood for militias to remain in 
place post-conflict, dramatically reducing the possibility of establishing peace and the 
rule of law. Arms may also flow out of Syria to other conflicts, fueling instability 
elsewhere. 

Enforcing a no-fly zone/creating humanitarian corridors or buffers. This subset of options 
necessarily requires a much more significant investment of U.S. resources. It would also entail 
the cooperation of Turkey and Jordan whose national security interests would also need figure 
into the arrangements, adding yet another layer of complexity. 

The potential for unintended consequences would be high. The direct use of force in Syria would 
constitute an act of war, directly exposing the United States to a far more significant set of risks. 
Such options also entail far more severe repercussions should they fail. I am not a militaiy 
strategist, but my basic understanding is that enforcing a no-fly zone or creating humanitarian 
safe zones would necessarily demand a significant commitment of U.S. force, could be long and 
messy, and still not guarantee civilian safety. Indeed, civilians would likely be casualties as part 
of these operations, Syria reportedly has one of the most sophisticated air defense systems in the 
world. Neutralizing Syria’s air defenses would require a major commitment of force, with a high 
likelihood of collateral damage. 

Moreover, the potential for “mission creep” is extremely high. Numerous questions arise 
surrounding the extent and duration of these options. What would be the end goal? What if it is 
not successful? What are the next steps? Regime change in Syria could emerge as a necessary 
follow-on option, dramatically increasing the stakes for the United States. In essence, engaging 
the U.S. military more directly via the enforcement of a no-fly zone or the creation of 
humanitarian safe zones stipulates a far deeper U.S. commitment with a greater likelihood that 
the United States ends up “owning” the Syria problem, at a potentially significant cost of U.S, 
blood and treasure. 

Use of force as part of a broader negotiation strategy. While I remain skeptical about the 
effectiveness of military options in the current environment, a bigger strategic question 
concerning the use of force as a means to reach negotiations is worth considering. 

Circumstances could arise in which the limited use of force, specifically targeted airstrikes, may 
alter the strategic calculations of key players on the ground and pave the way toward 
negotiations. Such circumstances are not easy to discern, but could revolve around a confirmed, 
large scale chemical weapons attack killing a significant number of civilians. Other egregious 
acts resulting in either large-scale civilian casualties and/or major spillover into one of Syria’s 
neighbors could also serve as a platform for the limited use of force. 

Of course, the risks of targeted airstrikes are also significant. To minimize these risks, the use of 
standoff weaponry, likely ship-borne missiles, would be in order. Such strikes would need to be 
undertaken in concert with key allies. Equally important, the use of surgical military strikes 
should necessarily be embedded in a well-conceived political and diplomatic strategy that seeks 
to resolve the conflict through negotiations. Target selection should aim to both strongly signal 
US. and allied resolve and also to prompt key actors on the ground to shift their calculus. An 
effective strategic communications strategy would also be a necessary component of this option. 
While the potential for “mission creep” also exists with limited surgical strikes, the risk could be 
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minimized if this option is undertaken with clearly-defined objectives that seek to directly 
address an egregious act and alter the cost-benefit analysis of key actors on the ground. 

Conclusion 

The United States cannot afford to ignore Syria. Yet, there is no “silver bullet” for resolving 
Syria’s conflict. Military options are not likely to be successful unless embedded in a well- 
conceived political and diplomatic strategy. While this hearing’s focus is on the pros and cons of 
greater U.S. military involvement in Syria, the political and diplomatic dimensions of U.S. 
strategy toward Syria should take precedence. To the extent possible, the United States should 
work to help bring the Syrian conflict toward resolution by working through international and 
regional channels to find a political solution to the conflict. Understanding that this could take 
time, the United State must work to assuage the human suffering that has accompanied the 
conflict, leveraging support from both regional and international actors to address Syria’s 
growing humanitarian crisis. As well, the United States should seek to insulate regional allies 
from Syrian spillover and help tamp down regional tensions. 

U.S. military options should be evaluated in this broader context. Ultimately, U.S. military 
options should be deployed in the service of a broader political and diplomatic strategy. A more 
aggressive U.S. military posture in the absence of a deeper, coherent strategy is unlikely to bring 
Syria closer to resolution, improve humanitarian conditions, or minimize regional spillover. In 
fact, such involvement could exacerbate the situation. 

Moreover, greater U.S. military involvement in Syria must be assessed not only in terms of 
whether it would bring Syria closer to resolution. The impact of military engagement must also 
be measured on an Arab world that is fraught with tension and in the midst of destabilizing 
change. Across the region — from North Africa to Egypt to the Levant and the Gult^ — U.S. 
engagement has been met with suspicion and at times, outright hostility. Policy makers and 
military planners therefore must also assess the impact of greater U.S. military engagement on 
this volatile region more broadly. 

Finally, the American public has also expressed deep skepticism about the merits of greater U.S. 
military engagement in Syria. While respondents appear to be supportive of humanitarian 
assistance, even the most limited of U.S. military options ^arming the rebels - has been met with 
disapproval. Americans have no appetite for U.S. engagement in a third Middle Eastern war. 
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WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

July 17, 2013 




RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MRS. DAVIS 

Mr. Abrams. I believe our intelligence agencies are in touch with a wide variety 
of groups, as are friendly and cooperative agencies of other governments. Presum- 
ably we are looking for individuals who are, first of all, Syrian rather than foreign, 
and who have no known connection to AQ or any group related to it. And we would 
be looking for effectiveness in the current fighting: good leadership, skilled use of 
whatever arms they have, ability to recruit. [See page 18.] 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


July 17, 2013 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LANGEVIN 

Mr. Langevin. The U.N. envoy to Iraq told the U.N. Security Council yesterday 
that “Iraqi armed groups have an increasingly active presence in Syria” and that 
the conflict in Syria was spreading to Iraq, as Iraqi groups reportedly take up arms 
against each other in Syria. Iraq just had its bloodiest four months in 5 years, with 
nearly 3,000 people killed and over 7,000 injured. Coupled with Hezbollah’s strong 
support of the Assad regime and the spike in violence in Lebanon tied to S 3 Tian 
involvement, this has all the signs of a dangerous regionalization of the Syrian civil 
war. How much further might this spread without further aid or intervention by the 
U.S. and its allies? Does it still make sense to think of this as a Syrian conflict? 
If the Syrian war ended tomorrow, how much of this conflict would persist in other 
venues, such as sectarian conflict in Iraq or Lebanon — in other words, is Syria now 
a pressure valve for other simmering regional conflicts? 

Mr. Abrams. Syria’s civil war is now a proxy war, due to the introduction of Ira- 
nian and Hezbollah troops, and due to the massive refugee flows it is now a source 
of regional instability. In my view, the remaining questions are how long it will go 
on and who will win. If Assad survives due to Iranian help, Iran and Hezbollah will 
have defeated the United States, EU, and our Arab allies and power relationships 
in the entire region will have changed. Syria is in my view less a pressure valve 
for other conflicts than a cause for exacerbating them — and a means for Iran and 
Hezbollah to diminish the influence of the United States in the entire region. 

Mr. Langevin. I share concerns that have been expressed about aid, particularly 
lethal aid, being directed to some of the more extremist elements of the Syrian rebel 
groups. Is the United States doing enough to coordinate with other aid-donating 
countries to dry up such aid and focus efforts on less extreme elements, and if not, 
what more can and should be done? 

Mr. Abrams. I don’t believe we can coordinate effectively with others if we are 
not in this game. Why should they take our advice? If we want to influence who 
gets aid, as we should, we will have to start providing aid ourselves. Then we’ll be 
in a good position to know more, and to influence whom our allies are assisting. 

Mr. Langevin. What are the United States and partner countries, particularly 
those with significant refugee populations such as Jordan and Turkey, doing to com- 
bat the spread of radicalism within the refugee camps? As these camps grow larger 
and more established, is there a need to provide more robust efforts, and what 
might these look like? 

Mr. Abrams. Both governments are trying to police the camps, using combinations 
of border controls on who gets in, police in the camps, intelligence work, and mili- 
tary patrols near the camps. I hope and assume we are in close discussions with 
both governments about the security challenges they face and how we might help. 
Intelligence sharing and financial aid to their military and police agencies would 
seem to be helpful. But fundamentally we must rely on them to protect themselves 
and let us know when help is needed. 

Mr. Langevin. I am deeply concerned that the spillover of both refugees and vio- 
lence into Lebanon could further destabilize that country, particularly as the full ef- 
fects of Hezbollah’s overt support of the Assad government lead to increased sec- 
tarian tensions. Beyond addressing the conflict inside the borders of Syria, is there 
more that the U.S. and its partners can do to prevent destabilization of the Leba- 
nese government, or is it now inextricably tied to the Sjrian conflict? Can Hezbollah 
and the Assad regime be decoupled, or is Hezbollah now in too deep to change 
course? Can you explain the impacts of Hezbollah’s decision to back Assad on its 
standing within the region? 

Mr. Abrams. Hezbollah has cast its lot with Assad, presumably at the call of Iran 
but in its own interests as well. It is already pa 5 dng a price in the region and inside 
Lebanon: once seen as a bold opponent of Israel and popular for this reason among 
Sunnis, Hezbollah is now seen as a Shiite group willing to sacrifice Sunnis, and in- 
deed its own country, for Shia group interests and Iran. Hezbollah and the Assad 
regime will be decoupled now in only one way: the demise of the Assad regime. For 
now, while war continues in S 3 Tia, instability in Lebanon is guaranteed and un- 
avoidable. There isn’t much we can do in Lebanon to change this. For example, the 
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Lebanese Army is refusing to police the border with Syria or to challenge Hezbollah, 
so increasing our aid to it does not seem to me an effective route. 

Mr. Langevin. What might a successful political settlement in Syria look like, and 
how has that changed since the confirmation of the Assad regime’s use of chemical 
weapons? 

Mr. Abrams. A successful political settlement can’t be conjured out of thin air, 
and must reflect the balance on the ground. So if we want a successful outcome, 
the rebels must be winning militarily. It might then be possible to negotiate for a 
new transitional government that represents all Syrian population groups and gives 
real guarantees to prevent violence against the Alawite community. All this is much 
harder now, as time has passed and there has been massive loss of life at the hands 
of the Alawite regime and its regular and irregular forces. The use of chemical 
weapons has the same impact, evoking the desire for revenge. 

Mr. Langevin. Historically, how successful has the U.S. been in using the provi- 
sion of military assistance to empower moderate rebel groups, and what are the 
prospects for using such aid to increase U.S. influence among the Syrian opposition 
groups in particular? 

Mr. Abrams. We certainly got great influence with the contras in Nicaragua, and 
I would suggest in Afghanistan too, with the Northern Alliance. When aid is being 
provided by other governments and groups and we provide little, our influence will 
naturally be limited. I do not suggest that any group will become a tool of American 
policy and nothing more, but provision of support will mean we start to build rela- 
tionships, know whom we are dealing with, know whom to back with more help, 
and give them reason to listen to us. 

Mr. Langevin. General Martin E. Dempsey, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has recently stated that the central strategy for Syria is “capacity-huilding” 
to help prevent violence within Syria from spreading to its neighbors. He specifically 
mentioned that “The U.S. will leave some Patriot missile batteries and some F-16 
Fighting Falcon aircraft in Jordan and is working with its Iraqi counterparts, the 
Lebanese armed forces, and Turkey through NATO” to ensure that they’re prepared 
to account for the potential spillover effects. Do you agree with this approach? 

Mr. Abrams. No, I do not. I believe American passivity regarding Syria is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Gen. Dempsey would leave the Iranian and Hezbollah expedi- 
tionary forces in Syria to defeat the rebels and change the entire power balance in 
the Middle East. Our friends and allies are already wondering why Iranian adven- 
turism and even hegemony appears to be acceptable to the United States. 

Mr. Langevin. The U.N. envoy to Iraq told the U.N. Security Council yesterday 
that “Iraqi armed groups have an increasingly active presence in Syria” and that 
the conflict in Syria was spreading to Iraq, as Iraqi groups reportedly take up arms 
against each other in Syria. Iraq just had its bloodiest four months in 5 years, with 
nearly 3,000 people killed and over 7,000 injured. Coupled with Hezbollah’s strong 
support of the Assad regime and the spike in violence in Lebanon tied to S 3 Tian 
involvement, this has all the signs of a dangerous regionalization of the Syrian civil 
war. How much further might this spread without further aid or intervention by the 
U.S. and its allies? Does it still make sense to think of this as a Syrian conflict? 
If the Syrian war ended tomorrow, how much of this conflict would persist in other 
venues, such as sectarian conflict in Iraq or Lebanon — in other words, is Syria now 
a pressure valve for other simmering regional conflicts? 

Mr. Hof. What began as a civil conflict in Syria between peaceful demonstrators 
and a regime that responded with deadly violence quickly became a conflict with 
not only regional, but international implications. Foreign fighters from all over the 
world are now flowing into Syria, while the conflict’s spillover effects on Lebanon, 
Jordan, Turkey, Iraq, and other neighbors are becoming dire. S 3 Tia is both inflam- 
ing sectarian tensions across the region and acting as a theatre where long-standing 
animosities in the Middle East are playing out. 

It is likely that the regional effects of the S 3 Tia crisis will outlast the conflict 
itself. Resettlement of millions of refugees who have fled to neighboring states, for 
example, will undoubtedly be a contentious and perhaps dangerous process. Resent- 
ment between the Sunni majority in the Middle East and various minorities (Shia, 
Alawite, Christian, Druze, etc.) will fester regardless of whether an internationally- 
supported negotiated political solution is reached in Syria. 

These disastrous effects underscore the need for an end to the violence in Syria, 
but U.S. military intervention is not a panacea. It is crucial that the United States 
have realistic goals in approaching this dilemma. U.S. military action could destroy 
or significantly degrade the Assad regime’s artillery, air, and missile capabilities in 
order to slow the massive civilian slaughter in Syria and stem the flood of refugees 
into neighboring countries. These measures may have other positive effects as well, 
such as changing the overall combat momentum on the ground. Yet such effects 
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should not be assumed. The goal would be to mitigate the effects of the Assad re- 
gime’s survival strategy on the neighbors and on the region as a whole. 

Mr. Langevin. I share concerns that have been expressed about aid, particularly 
lethal aid, being directed to some of the more extremist elements of the Syrian rebel 
groups. Is the United States doing enough to coordinate with other aid-donating 
countries to dry up such aid and focus efforts on less extreme elements, and if not, 
what more can and should be done? 

Mr. Hof. Who gets arms in Syria and from whom is important. The United 
States, its key allies (UK, France, Turkey), and others (Qatar, Saudi Arabia) must 
try to insure that weaponry going into Syria reaches armed groups committed politi- 
cally to a Syria in which citizenship reigns supreme over ethnicity, sect, gender, and 
all other ways in which people can be divided politically. The United States, in par- 
ticular, should not be shy about working closely with Turkey to master weapons lo- 
gistics and end-use. Most importantly, to be credible with Syrians and regional ac- 
tors in this role, the United States will have to become directly involved in arming 
units now affiliated with the opposition Supreme Military Council; a process that 
may well be underway 

The Chief of the Supreme Military Council, General Salim Idris, has made clear 
his determination to see to it that the right people get the right arms and equip- 
ment. He will need the full support of the United States in this endeavor. It will 
not be enough for the United States to supply lethal assistance of its own. It, with 
the cooperation of Turkey and Jordan, must be in charge of the weapons supply 
chain. Only in this way can the risk of arms going to wrong people be minimized. 
Realistically, however, the risk can never be totaUy eliminated: no more in Syria 
today than in occupied France during World War H. 

Mr. Langevin. What are the United States and partner countries, particularly 
those with significant refugee populations such as Jordan and Turkey, doing to com- 
bat the spread of radicalism within the refugee camps? As these camps grow larger 
and more established, is there a need to provide more robust efforts, and what 
might these look like? 

Mr. Hof. The United States should continue to provide resources to non-govern- 
mental organizations and the United Nations for humanitarian aid and security for 
refugees in order (among other things) to deter and counter political radicalism in 
refugee camps. Episodes in official refugee camps involving recruitment of child sol- 
diers, sexual violence, and exploitation for labor are particularly alarming, as they 
create dangerous breeding grounds for radicalism if allowed to persist and grow. 
Support of the Jordanian, Lebanese, and Turkish governments and their security 
forces is also important as they attempt to uproot these human rights violations. 

As to what the United States and partner countries are actually doing to combat 
the spread of radicalism in refugee camps, it is a question better put to serving offi- 
cials. 

Mr. Langevin. I am deeply concerned that the spillover of both refugees and vio- 
lence into Lebanon could further destabilize that country, particularly as the full ef- 
fects of Hezbollah’s overt support of the Assad government lead to increased sec- 
tarian tensions. Beyond addressing the conflict inside the borders of Syria, is there 
more that the U.S. and its partners can do to prevent destabilization of the Leba- 
nese government, or is it now inextricably tied to the S3Tian conflict? Can Hezbollah 
and the Assad regime be decoupled, or is Hezbollah now in too deep to change 
course? Can you explain the impacts of Hezbollah’s decision to back Assad on its 
standing within the region? 

Mr. Hof. Lebanon’s stability is suffering as a result of the conflict in Syria, due 
in no small part to the historical, political, and demographic linkages between the 
two countries. The duration and outcome of the ongoing war in Syria will undoubt- 
edly have implications for Lebanon’s domestic balance of power and political incen- 
tive structures. 

However, Lebanon’s ability to withstand crises that will inevitably come its way 
depends upon the strength of its national institutions. To this end, the United 
States should continue to support the Lebanese Armed Forces and encourage its role 
as a neutral arbiter in domestic feuds, stress the need for a formal political process 
in Lebanon including the holding of elections, and continue to finance humanitarian 
relief efforts to help the Lebanese government cope with the influx of Syrian refu- 
gees. 

Hezbollah’s choice to participate directly in the conflict on the side of the Syrian 
regime indicates that its relationship with the Assad regime, and more importantly 
the Islamic Republic of Iran, is of more strategic importance to it than the role it 
has built for itself in Lebanese domestic politics. It is unlikely at this point to decou- 
ple with the Assad regime, as it has demonstrated itself to be an actor with regional 
considerations that trump its domestic agenda. However, it is difficult to predict 
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whether the party’s decision-making process will change if the Assad regime suffers 
decisive military defeat in Syria. 

Without a doubt, Hezbollah’s decision to participate militarily in Syria is having 
a negative effect on its reputation both inside Lebanon and regionally. Hezbollah 
has, in effect, seceded from the Lebanese political system to intervene in Syria at 
Iran’s behest. Many Lebanese, including Shia constituents, are questioning the par- 
ty’s judgment, demanding to know why such a sacrifice is being made for a corrupt 
Syrian regime. The link between Hezbollah’s leadership and Iran is unbreakable. 
Only if the Iranian-Assad regime link is broken can Hezbollah and the regime be 
decoupled. 

Mr. Langevin. What might a successful political settlement in Syria look like, and 
how has that changed since the confirmation of the Assad regime’s use of chemical 
weapons? 

Mr. Hof. A successful political settlement in Syria would follow the roadmap 
specified in the June 30, 2012 Final Communique of the Action Group on Syria, con- 
vened in Geneva by former U.N. and Arab League Special Representative Kofi 
Annan. The Final Communique, accepted by the Permanent Five members of the 
U.N. Security Council, envisions a “transitional governing body” being created by 
opposition-government negotiations on the basis of mutual consent — i.e., mutual 
veto (thereby ensuring that figures viewed as unacceptable by each side would not 
serve). This governing body, a national unity government perhaps, would receive 
full executive powers from those now exercising them. Although the Final 
Communique did not mention the name “Assad,” it was understood by all that the 
mutual consent process would render him and his regime ineligible for any future 
role in the governance of Syria without requiring his resignation or departure as 
preconditions for the negotiations themselves. Therefore, the Assad regime’s use of 
chemical weapons does not alter the diplomatic framework of negotiations. 

The advantage of a political settlement employing the Geneva model would be 
that it would keep in place large segments of the civilian and security bureaucracy, 
something that could facilitate post-conflict security measures, refugee resettlement 
and humanitarian aid. Indeed, serving members of the current and past govern- 
ment — though not members of the family-based regime — might continue to serve in 
a national unity government. Such a scenario would be reassuring to minorities, 
whose status in Syria has been shaken by the Assad regime’s overtly sectarian sur- 
vival strategy. 

Mr. Langevin. Historically, how successful has the U.S. been in using the provi- 
sion of military assistance to empower moderate rebel groups, and what are the 
prospects for using such aid to increase U.S. influence among the Syrian opposition 
groups in particular? 

Mr. Hof. It is difficult to identify historical models roughly analogous to the com- 
plexities of S 3 Tia. There have been cases (El Salvador, Afghanistan) where the U.S. 
provision of arms produced desired, if (in the case of Afghanistan) transient political 
objectives. Still, the lessons learned from mistakes in providing military assistance 
to groups that did not share interests with the United States (in a lasting way) 
should not be forgotten. Yet they need not paralyze U.S. decision-making in a con- 
flict that involves national interests of the United States and its allies. General 
Salim Idriss, Commander of the Free S 3 Tian Army, has shown himself to be a capa- 
ble, moderate, and pragmatic interlocutor of the United States; a person who merits 
U.S. support. And although there can be no realistic guarantee that all weapons will 
at all times reach their intended recipients, the United States has invested consider- 
able time and resources into the vetting of Syria’s armed opposition to minimize the 
likelihood of this happening. The provision of military assistance is perhaps the only 
way that the United States can both boost its relationship with the moderate Syrian 
opposition, and elevate the position of those groups at the expense of two parties 
steeped in terrorism: the regime and extremist militias attracted to the Syrian con- 
flict by the regime’s sectarian survival strategy 

Mr. Langevin. General Martin E. Dempsey, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has recently stated that the central strategy for Syria is “capacity-building” 
to help prevent violence within Syria from spreading to its neighbors. He specifically 
mentioned that “The U.S. will leave some Patriot missile batteries and some F-16 
Fighting Falcon aircraft in Jordan and is working with its Iraqi counterparts, the 
Lebanese armed forces, and Turkey through NATO” to ensure that they’re prepared 
to account for the potential spillover effects. Do you agree with this approach? 

Mr. Hof. Three broad objectives might usefully frame U.S. efforts with regard to 
Syria: (1) enhancing the security and stability of regional allies and friends being 
inundated with refugees fleeing the Assad regime’s terror campaign of massed fires 
(artillery and air) on civilian population centers beyond its control, as well as mas- 
sacres in places it can reach on the ground; (2) removing from power a family-based 
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regime whose desire to survive and the means it employs constitute a palpable 
threat to regional peace; and (3) replacing that regime with a national unity govern- 
ment dedicated to reform, reconstruction, reconciliation, and rule of law, all in the 
context of non-sectarian citizenship and protection of vulnerable populations. None 
of these objectives implies the desirability of American unilateralism or the inevi- 
table advisability of specific means, military or otherwise, to achieve them. 

Nevertheless U.S. strategy must, by definition, aim to accomplish specific objec- 
tives: either the three cited above or others approved by the president. President 
Obama has cited the effects of the Syrian crisis on Syria’s neighbors (including allies 
and friends of the U.S.) as involving serious U.S. interests. These effects are being 
caused by the Assad regime’s habit of shelling and bombing populated areas it does 
not control. One approach to the Assad regime’s terror campaign of artillery, aerial, 
and missile assaults on heavily populated areas beyond its control is to continue to 
pour money and other resources into the countries absorbing the resultant refugee 
flows and other forms of back-blast. Another approach is to press Russia diplomati- 
cally to oblige its client to stop the mass terror campaign. Should diplomacy fail, 
a third approach could be to undertake a focused aerial campaign of limited dura- 
tion aimed at destroying or significantly degrading the ability of the regime to ter- 
rorize the Syrian populace with artillery, military aircraft, and missiles; a campaign 
that would feature the use of stand-off weaponry and would require buy-in, at a 
minimum, from Turkey and Jordan: two countries that would benefit greatly from 
such an intervention. 

As for the steps articulated by General Dempsey, they are useful on their own 
merit. They do not, however, rise to the level of “central strategy.” 

Mr. Langevin. The U.N. envoy to Iraq told the U.N. Security Council yesterday 
that “Iraqi armed groups have an increasingly active presence in Syria” and that 
the conflict in Syria was spreading to Iraq, as Iraqi groups reportedly take up arms 
against each other in Syria. Iraq just had its bloodiest four months in 5 years, with 
nearly 3,000 people killed and over 7,000 injured. Coupled with Hezbollah’s strong 
support of the Assad regime and the spike in violence in Lebanon tied to S 3 Tian 
involvement, this has all the signs of a dangerous regionalization of the Syrian civil 
war. How much further might this spread without further aid or intervention by the 
U.S. and its allies? Does it still make sense to think of this as a Syrian conflict? 
If the Syrian war ended tomorrow, how much of this conflict would persist in other 
venues, such as sectarian conflict in Iraq or Lebanon — in other words, is Syria now 
a pressure valve for other simmering regional conflicts? 

Ms. Yacoubian. The regional spillover repercussions of the Syrian conflict are sig- 
nificant and growing. It is no longer makes sense to consider the Syrian uprising 
as a purely Syrian conflict. It has morphed into a sectarian civil war with significant 
spillover into Syria’s neighbors. The sectarian aspect of Syrian spillover is particu- 
larly concerning, given the attendant instability and violence. Sectarian spillover 
has been most pronounced in Iraq and Lebanon, two countries with pre-existing sec- 
tarian tensions. To a far lesser extent, Turkey has also experience a degree of sec- 
tarian instability with its minority Alavi population, provoked by the Syrian conflict. 
Going forward, primary concerns regarding sectarian spillover will continue to focus 
on Iraq and Lebanon. Iraq’s security situation continued to deteriorate through July 
and August continues to spiral downward. More than 1,000 Iraqis were killed in sec- 
tarian violence in July alone. Lebanon is witnessing from mounting sectarian vio- 
lence that has stoked pre-existing tensions. Lebanon’s population is deeply polarized 
over the question of Syria, with Sunnis largely supporting the rebels and Shia 
standing behind the S 3 Tian regime. As both sides have intensified their involvement 
in Syria, the fight has increasingly come to Lebanon. In particular, the Lebanese 
Shiite militant group Hezbollah’s decision to send fighters to Syria in support of the 
regime has provoked increasingly brazen attacks on Hezbollah’s stronghold, likely 
by Sunni radicals. An August 15 car bombing in the Beirut’s Shiite-dominated 
southern suburbs killed 24 people, making it the most serious bombing since Leb- 
anon’s civil war. Even if the Syrian conflict ended tomorrow, it is likely that sec- 
tarian violence in Iraq and Lebanon would persist. The region is now in the throes 
of a powerful sectarian dynamic, supercharged by the violence unleashed by the in- 
creasingly tumultuous Arab transitions. 

Mr. Langevin. I share concerns that have been expressed about aid, particularly 
lethal aid, being directed to some of the more extremist elements of the Syrian rebel 
groups. Is the United States doing enough to coordinate with other aid-donating 
countries to dry up such aid and focus efforts on less extreme elements, and if not, 
what more can and should be done? 

Ms. Yacoubian. The United States is attempting to streamline and manage the 
arming process in Syria, however with very limited, if any, success. While the U.S. 
government has worked assiduously behind the scenes to belp unify the Syrian op- 
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position, both political and military, it has repeatedly run into significant road- 
blocks. The U.S. has worked with key Gulf countries, namely Saudi Arabia and 
Qatar, which provide the hulk of military assistance. The appointment of General 
Salim Idriss as Chief of Staff of the Supreme Military Council (SMC), the armed 
element of the S3Tian opposition, was intended to spearhead these efforts at coordi- 
nating and directing military aid to “moderate” elements within the armed opposi- 
tion. However, General Idriss’s influence with an increasingly factionalized and ex- 
treme armed opposition has remained somewhat limited. Moreover, while Qatar has 
reportedly professed a desire to work more closely with the United States, it is not 
clear the Qataris are willing to implement the stringent controls necessary to insure 
that arms do not get into the hands of al-Qaeda-aligned jihadists. While Saudi Ara- 
bia is strongly opposed to the establishment of a jihadist enclave in Syria, Qatar 
appears to be less concerned by this potential scenario. Moreover, beyond official 
Gulf support for the Syrian rebels, private donors, particularly from Kuwait, con- 
stitute another key source of military support. Private donations to the rebels are 
extremely difficult to track and virtually impossible to control. 

Mr. Langevin. What are the United States and partner countries, particularly 
those with significant refugee populations such as Jordan and Turkey, doing to com- 
bat the spread of radicalism within the refugee camps? As these camps grow larger 
and more established, is there a need to provide more robust efforts, and what 
might these look like? 

Ms. Yacoubian. I am not familiar with what efforts are being undertaken in the 
refugee camps to combat radicalism. Turkey hosts fewer refugees than Jordan and 
boasts more modernized facilities. Turkey’s well-developed infrastructure and finan- 
cial well-being also provide greater assurances that the camps are well-managed 
and not overly-crowded. Jordan, by contrast, is increasingly overwhelmed by mount- 
ing refugee flows. A recent U.N. report noted that security is a major concern in 
the Zaatari refugee camp — Jordan’s largest camp with 130,000 refugees — where 
both organized crime networks and armed opposition groups operate in the camp. 
Given the high proportion of youth in the camp, jihadist recruitment is an ongoing 
concern. As the refugee flows out of Syria continue to mount, it is increasingly im- 
portant to insure that there are adequate resources to meet the growing needs of 
both the refugee population and their host countries. In particular, to stave off 
radicalization and recruitment of teenagers and young men in the camps, it is es- 
sential that education efforts as well as after-school programming are enhanced. In 
addition, it will be critical to insure that the camps are provided with adequate se- 
curity. 

http://www.unhcr.0rg/5 IfZ d9919.html 

Mr. Langevin. I am deeply concerned that the spillover of both refugees and vio- 
lence into Lebanon could further destabilize that country, particularly as the full ef- 
fects of Hezbollah’s overt support of the Assad government lead to increased sec- 
tarian tensions. Beyond addressing the conflict inside the borders of Syria, is there 
more that the U.S. and its partners can do to prevent destabilization of the Leba- 
nese government, or is it now inextricably tied to the S3Tian conflict? Can Hezbollah 
and the Assad regime be decoupled, or is Hezbollah now in too deep to change 
course? Can you explain the impacts of Hezbollah’s decision to back Assad on its 
standing within the region? 

Ms. Yacoubian. Lebanon’s fate has long been intertwined with that of S3Tia — well 
before the Arab uprisings — and the two countries will continue to impact each other. 
Given that Syria’s conflict is project to endure for months, if not years, Lebanon 
must contend with the challenges of a “new normal” — a Syria that has descended 
into a bloody, sectarian civil war. Lebanon’s challenges are further heightened by 
Hezbollah’s deepening involvement in Syria. Hezbollah’s “all-in” approach to sup- 
porting the Syrian regime has resulted in increasing blowback into Lebanon, further 
exacerbating sectarian tensions with an increasingly radicalized Sunni community. 
Hezbollah has made clear that its support for the Assad regime is unwavering, so 
attempts to “peel” Hezbollah away from Syria are not likely to be successful. 

Hezbollah’s decision to support the Assad regime at all costs has constituted a 
critical strategic choice from which there is likely no return. Hezbollah’s policies of 
sending fighters and providing training and other forms of assistance to the Assad 
regime in an increasingly bloody sectarian civil war has essentially transformed the 
organization from a broad-based “resistance” movement with wide popular support 
across the Arab world to a sectarian militia. As a result, Hezbollah has provoked 
the ire of a Lebanon’s increasingly radicalized Sunni community. Hezbollah strong- 
holds in Beirut, the Bekaa and south Lebanon are increasingly becoming an arena 
of confrontation between Sunni and Shia. Most notably, two car bombings within 
the span of one month in Beirut’s southern suburbs are emblematic of a new era 
of violence in Lebanon, directed specifically at Hezbollah. While Hezbollah will 
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maintain its position as the most powerful military force in Lebanon, it will increas- 
ingly come under threat from such asymmetric attacks. 

Mr. Langevin. What might a successful political settlement in Syria look like, and 
how has that changed since the confirmation of the Assad regime’s use of chemical 
weapons? 

Ms. Yacoubian. At this point, it is extremely difficult to envision a successful po- 
litical settlement in Syria in the short term. Too much blood has been spilled and 
important opportunities for diplomacy and negotiation have been lost. That said, at 
some point, the Syrian conflict will necessarily reach a point where the parties to 
the conflict are exhausted and ready to negotiate. The conflict still seems far from 
that critical point. However, ultimately, the solution to Syria’s conflict will be polit- 
ical rather than military. A successful political settlement in Syria would maintain 
Syria’s cohesion, rather than allowing for the break up of the country into sectarian 
enclaves. Syria would be a multi-confessional democracy with a market economy in 
which minorities feel safe and a part of a new post-Assad Syria. The confirmation 
of the Assad regime’s use of chemical weapons, albeit on a small scale, only under- 
scores the extent to which the regime will go to maintain its hold on power. This 
in turn suggests that the conflict will endure for some time before there is any hope 
for political negotiations. Unfortunately, the longer the Syrian conflict lasts, the 
dimmer the prospects are for a successful political settlement. 

Mr. Langevin. Historically, how successful has the U.S. been in using the provi- 
sion of military assistance to empower moderate rebel groups, and what are the 
prospects for using such aid to increase U.S. influence among the Syrian opposition 
groups in particular? 

Ms. Yacoubian. In general, it is difficult to find examples of how U.S. military 
assistance has been successfully used to empower moderate rebel groups. History 
is, however, replete with examples of negative “blowback” from the U.S. provision 
of arms to rebel or insurgent groups. In the Middle East, the most notable example 
is U.S. assistance to the Afghan mujahideen in the war against the Soviet Union 
in Afghanistan. Unfortunately, these very weapons became the fuel for radical 
Islamist groups which were the precursor to Al-Qaeda. It is my sense that the provi- 
sion of military assistance to Syrian opposition groups will only increase U.S. influ- 
ence in limited instances and for bounded periods of time. Ultimately, groups will 
always act in their perceived self interest, whether or not it aligns with their mili- 
tary benefactors. 

Mr. Langevin. General Martin E. Dempsey, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has recently stated that the central strategy for Syria is “capacity-building” 
to help prevent violence within Syria from spreading to its neighbors. He specifically 
mentioned that “The U.S. will leave some Patriot missile batteries and some F-16 
Fighting Falcon aircraft in Jordan and is working with its Iraqi counterparts, the 
Lebanese armed forces, and Turkey through NATO” to ensure that they’re prepared 
to account for the potential spillover effects. Do you agree with this approach? 

Ms. Yacoubian. I agree with the approach to Syria outlined by General Dempsey. 
Our ability to influence the battle raging on the ground inside Syria is necessarily 
limited since we are wisely not willing to commit to U.S. “boots on the ground” or 
more significant levels of direct or indirect military intervention. Given these inher- 
ent limitations, it is essential for the United States to employ whatever resources 
it can leverage to help insulate our allies in the region from S3Tia’s spillover to the 
extent possible. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. GARAMENDI 

Mr. Garamendi. Is the U.S. exercising influence over both the Saudi and Qatari 
regimes to prevent them from arming elements of the opposition that threaten the 
interests of the U.S. and our allies and that further lead to instability in Syria? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. Abrams. In my view, we have likely had conversations with those govern- 
ments and conveyed our views. The problem is that we are not players in this game, 
so our views don’t count for very much. One of the benefits of actually arming rebel 
forces is that we would greater influence over both those groups and others who are 
also arming them; in that case, the American call for close coordination would be 
seen as natural. Today we are seen as people sitting on the sidelines trying to tell 
others what the rules are. 

Mr. Garamendi. Please quantify the refugee assistance requirements of both Tur- 
key and Jordan and indicate the current and future assistance that should come 
from the U.S. to meet these requirements. 
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Mr. Abrams. There are now 1.7 million Syrian refugees registered with UNHCR, 
and UNHCR says the financial need is for $3 billion, of which $1,125 billion has 
yet been received. The United States and then Kuwait are the most generous 
funders in the cases of both Jordan and Turkey, and there are roughly half a million 
refugees in each country. It is difficult to quantify financial needs because future 
refugee flows are unpredictable. 

Mr. Garamendi. Is the U.S. exercising influence over both the Saudi and Qatari 
regimes to prevent them from arming elements of the opposition that threaten the 
interests of the U.S. and our allies and that further lead to instability in Syria? If 
not, why not? 

Mr. Hof. This is, of course, a question better put to serving officials. Suffice it 
to say, however, that the search for clients within the Syrian opposition by certain 
Gulf states and the support for jihadist elements inside Syria from mainly private 
Gulf sources have had an entirely deleterious effect on the course of the Syrian revo- 
lution and have played completely into the hands of the Assad regime. There have 
been strong indications in the press that Secretary of State Kerry is trying to ensure 
that all external military assistance — weapons, equipment, training, and intel- 
ligence — go through General Salim Idris and the Supreme Military Council. There 
are likewise strong indications that this is the policy and practice to be pursued by 
key Gulf states. Yet this will require constant supervision and verification. 

Mr. Garamendi. Please quantify the refugee assistance requirements of both Tur- 
key and Jordan and indicate the current and future assistance that should come 
from the U.S. to meet these requirements. 

Mr. Hof. This is an excellent question, though one better put to serving U.S. gov- 
ernment officials. 

On August 7, President Obama announced more than $195 million in additional 
USG humanitarian assistance to help feed, shelter, and provide medical care for 
children, women, and men affected by the ongoing conflict in Syria, bringing the 
total amount of U.S. humanitarian assistance for the crisis to more than $1 billion. 
This funding supports relief efforts both inside Syria and in neighboring countries. 
For a more detailed breakdown of U.S. assistance, visit the State Department’s offi- 
cial website: http://www.usaid.gov/crisis/syria 

However, the United Nations has repeatedly warned that the growing needs of 
Syrian refugees and the countries hosting them are far outpacing international com- 
mitments to address the crisis. The United States and its allies should therefore 
continue to pledge humanitarian relief to Syria and, perhaps more importantly, find 
alternative methods of delivery (cross-border, for example) that more effectively 
reach intended recipients. Given that the United Nations still considers the Assad 
regime to be Syria’s government, and given that the so-called government can (and 
does) deny permission for United Nations humanitarian aid workers to operate in 
liberated areas of Syria, funding emphasis should also be placed on non-govern- 
mental organizations not constrained by the rules applying to the United Nations. 

Mr. Garamendi. Is the U.S. exercising influence over both the Saudi and Qatari 
regimes to prevent them from arming elements of the opposition that threaten the 
interests of the U.S. and our allies and that further lead to instability in Syria? If 
not, why not? 

Ms. Yacoubian. In the midst of continuing, if not deepening, turmoil across the 
region, the United States continues to try to exercise influence over both the Saudi 
and Qatari regimes to prevent them from arming jihadists and other extremists that 
threaten Western interests. Our success to date has been mixed at best. Saudi Ara- 
bia has determined that its own strategic interests would be threatened by the es- 
tablishment of a jihadist stronghold in Syria. As a result, the Saudis appear to be 
working to insure against arms getting into the hands of jihadists. Qatar, on the 
other hand, has been more willing to allow arms to flow freely into Syria, including 
to radical jihadist elements. To the extent, countries share U.S. interests in pre- 
venting arms from going to jihadists, therefore, the U.S. has been relatively more 
successful in exercising influence. However, with countries whose agendas differ 
from that of the United States, U.S. influence is far less notable. In large part, 
wealthy Gulf nations have far greater resources at their disposal than the United 
States and the United States’ ability to influence their policies vis-a-vis arming the 
extremists remains somewhat limited. 

Mr. Garamendi. Please quantify the refugee assistance requirements of both Tur- 
key and Jordan and indicate the current and future assistance that should come 
from the U.S. to meet these requirements. 

Ms. Yacoubian. Of the two countries, Jordan has been far more stretched given 
the large number of refugees it hosts (UNHCR notes that 512,000 have registered, 
while the Jordanian government puts the number of S3Tian refugees in Jordan at 
1.3 million.) Jordan estimates that since the beginning of the Syrian crisis, the cost 
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of hosting Syrian refugees will be $1.68 billion by the end of 2013. Meanwhile, Tur- 
key hosts about 490,000 refugees. Turkish authorities estimate that the cost of 
hosting these refugees [is] approaching $1 billion. As the largest single donor to hu- 
manitarian efforts in Syria, the United States has shouldered its fair share of the 
burden. At this point, it is incumbent on wealthy Gulf countries to provide greater 
financial assistance to the effort. Pledges of Gulf assistance totaling $1.5 billion 
have not been fulfilled. 
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